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Patmos. 


BY F, B. CLARK, 


Rock-ribbed Patmos, with cheerless shore, 
Wave-swept by wild A‘gean sea, 

St John doth walk thy shores no more; 
Yet lessons learn I now from thee. 


Exiled for his Master’s sake— 
Sent thither where he would not: go; 
New light upon his soul did breek, 
The mysteries of Gcd to know. 


Ah! Patmos, do ye on/y lie 

Where John was sent in ages past ? 
Can there not be a leaden sky 

In any spot where life is cast ? 


Are we not sent from Pleasure’s side 
To Isles of Grief, where God doth say, 
Ye within this home abide 
Till ye have learned to know my way ” ? 


Just for God’s glory we must live— 

John was banished because of him; 
And all the praise to God we give 

That lamps are filled and burn not dim, 


It is of Christ we testify 

When life grows rich on barren soil; 
We then confess that he is nigh 

To beautify and bless our toil. 


May, 1893. 
WASHINGTON LETTER. 


One of the most important inter- 
national decisions ever made by the 
United States Supreme Court, partic- 
ularly to the foreign missionary in- 
- terests of the Christian Churches of 
the United States, was that handed 
down by the Court on Monday of this 
week, affirming the constitutionality 
of the Geary Chinese Exclusion act, 
and there is no question about its 
having been contrary to what was ex- 
pected by a majority of those who had 
interested themselves in the case, in- 
cluding some of those who voted in 
Congress to make ita law. It is re- 
garded as unfortunate that the Court 
was not unanimously in favor of the 
decision. The dissenters were Chief 
Justice Fuller, and Justices Brewer 
and Field. Justice Harlan being 
absent, &® motion was made by 
the attorneys for the Chinese for a 
rehearing of the case before a full 
bench at the next term, but it was 
denied by a vote of five to three, the 
same as that upon the decision. So, the 
Geary act stands as unimpeachable 
law; that is, unimpeachable, except 
by the act of Congress repealing it, 
or portions of it. 

Those in a position to be best in- 
formed as to the intentions of the 
Chinese government assert most em- 
phatically that, if the unregistered 
Chinese now in the United States, 
and considerably more than nine- 
tenths of them are unregistered. shall 
be forcibly deported, the Chinese 
government will retaliate by compell- 
ing every American residing in China 
to leavethatcountry. It is estimated 
that at least $6,006,000 will be re- 
quired to pay the expense of deport- 
ing all of the Chinese who failed to 
register within the specified time, 
and there is at this time less than 
$20,000 available for that purpose. 
The subject was discussed at a Uab- 
inet meeting yesterday, and, although 
no official] announcement was made 
as to the policy of the Administra- 
tion in enforcing the law, it is be- 
lieved that a conservative course will 
be followed until the matter ean 
again get before Congress, on the 
proposition to appropriate the money 
needed to carry the law into effect, 
and that few, if any, arrests will be 
made until Congress shall have acted. 

Everything is in readiness for the 
meeting of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly to-morrow, and most of the 
delegates are in town. Itis expect- 
ed that the session, which will prob- 
ably last ten days or two weeks, will 
be unusually interesting, not only to 
Presbyterians, but to the general 
public. 

The Attorney-General has render- 
ed an opinion to the effect that the 
law will not permit the opening on 
Sunday of the branch postofiice, 
which is one of the Government ex- 
hibits at the World’s Fair. This 
opinion appiies to all of the Govern- 
ment exhibits. President Cleveland 
and all of the members of the Cabinet 
are receiving requests from every sec- 
tion, asking them to take some action 
to prevent the proposed opening of 
the gates of the World’s Fair on Sun- 
day, but they have as yet decided 
upon nothing. 

Here are some saloon statistics just 
completed by the Census Bureau: 257 
cities with a total population of 15,- 
316,167, have 61,336 saloons, an aver- 
age,with a fraction, of one to every 250; 
San Francisco has one saloon to every 
103 persous; Buffalo, one to every 128; 
Philadelphia, one to every 870; and 
Pittsburgh, one to every 2,460. 

Hon. Charles Lyman, President of 
the Civil Service Commission, deliver- 
ed an interesting address on temper- 
ance Sunday evening. Among other 
important statements, he said: ‘“‘T'wo 
thousand millions of dollars a year 
is the sum expended in this country 
for drink. Were the country to be 


taxed by the Government for any 
purpose for that amount, the people 
would declare they were terribly tax- 
ridden. This is more than a tax; it 
is a waste—thrown away. It is a 
moral waste. I have no right to 
waste anything that comes into my 
possession, be it property or money. 
Iam bound, morally, to use it for a 
good purpose. Nobody has ever suc- 
ceeded in proving that beer benefits 


the’ system. The most intelligent 


physicians have stated that it is not 
good for medicine. Therefore, money 
expended for it is absolute waste.” 
At the annual meeting of the Ep- 
worth League of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Rev. Hugh Johnson, the new 
pastor of the Metropolitan church, 
stated that the League now has 6,000 
members, and that it was the greatest 
army of organized church workers 
among young people in the world. 
Col. Bain of Kentucky, the widely- 
known temperance orator, made a 
characteristic speech to a large meet- 
ing, held under the auspices of the 
W. C. T. U., Sunday afternoon. He 
was particularly severe upon Con- 
gress for having failed to appoint a 
commission to mvestigate the liquor 
traffic. He expressed regret that 


drinking had been made respectable | 


in the capital city by wealth and in- 
fluence, and the example of state din- 
ners, and closed with these words: 
“Not a mule that pulls a cart, a dog 
that watches a hen coop, a snake that 
crawls in the grass, but better ful- 
fills the purpose of God than the 
man who gets drunk.” 

Wasuineton, D. C., May 17, 1893. 


LOVE AND TEMPERANCE. 


BY REV. FRANKLIN RHODA. 


In the onward march of the temper- 
ance cause, we notice a growing ten- 
dency to belittle moral suasion and 
to exalt harsher methods. For a 
good while I verily felt myself that 
this was the line of progress. But I 
find in my own soul a peculiar evolu- 
tion going on, a deeper and deeper 
heart-searching over all these mat- 
ters; and, as it may help others, I de- 
sire to open up these experiences a 
little. 

If there be any promises of God as 
concerns the power of moral suasion, 
the fundamental condition of success 
is true love on the part of the per- 
suader towards the party to be 
moved. How far have we evinced 
this love in dealing with the saloon- | 
keeper and the victims of drink? 
The failings of others I fear to take 
up, lest I myself cross the divine law 
that says “judge not.” If we enter 
our case under that other statute 
that reads, “Judge thyself, and thou 
shalt not ke judged,” we shall be on 
safer ground. Let it, then, be a case 
of self-dissection—vivi-section. 

In a pastorate of over three years 
in a place of some fifty saloons, 
I preached pointedly against drink- 
ing and selling drink; held various 
meetings and series of meetings 
wherein I prayed God to destroy the 
business and save the menin it. I 
urged people publicly to sign the 
pledge. I voted prohibition and 
worked for it at the polls, and urged 
the people from the pulpit to do the 
same. I read and scattered much 
literature in a general way on the 
subject. Surely, at the great day I 
could wash my hands in innocency 
and say, as far as intemperance is con- 
cerned, “Lord, Lord, have I not 
prophesied in thy name? and in thy 
name have cast out devils? and in 
thy name done many wonderful 
works ?” 

But let us look closer. In all tbat 
bluster of vainglorious effort, I 
thought more of myself, and of clear- 
ing myself of the condemnation of 
God's law, and saving myself, than I 
did of honoring God.or saving these 
souls. If love be the test of the ful- 
filling of the law, I was atill guilty 
before God. In all that time, I sel- 
dom, if ever, went, in ‘love, to a 
drinking man, and talked plainly yet 
tenderly to him of his danger and of 
Jesus’ power to help; and never but 
once or twice did I go to one of 
those fifty or more bar-keepers and 
talk to them of Christ and their sins. 
In those cases where I did go, there 
was little'love. I went, fearing and 
trembling like a slave forced to go 
to an enemy—not as going to one I 
loved. I rejoiced when the message 
was delivered, and my own conscience 
eased in the matter. ‘Perfect love 
casts out fear.” It is no hardship to 
go to one you love. You want to go. 
You do not say, “Must I go?” but, 
“Lord, may I go?” I never said to 


the Lord, “May I go and have a talk 
with that saloon-keeper about his 
business and his need of Christ ?” 
After the one visit, to which I was 
driven by God's Spirit, I went back 
no more. I gladly turned him over 
to the law, human or divine. How 


-over their heads. 


near did I come to a good mother’s 
love? And yet the love the Chris- 
tian has for Christ, and for the souls 
he died to save, ought to far exceed 
As for getting people to sign the 
pledge, I find that I was very bold 
with children, or with a drinking 
man when I had a gréat many sym- 
pathizers around me in the meeting, 
and I could throw the gospel at him 


But when I met him alone I avoid- 


ed the subject. Either I talked of | 


the weather, or hardened my heart 
against him, and desired nut to meet 
him at all. I talked about the ter- 
rible business, and the hardened men 
who carried it on, never once saying 
that my own heart was hard as the 
nether millstone, and cold as a cake 
of ice. After all, does one talk to oth- 
ers of the faults of the one he loves? 
Does he not, rather, labor with him 
alone about it. I could not in 
any way be said to have done my 
duty as a watchman in “ warning the 
wicked” (Ezek. iii). How much less 
had I fulfilled that duty in the true 
Scriptural sense evinced by Paul 
when he says: “ Remember that by 
the space of three years I ceased not 
to warn every one night and day 
with tears” (Acts xx : 31)! 


Was it any wonder that God should 


use such preaching to shake to its 


foundations the abominable worship 
of Diana of the Ephesians, and build 
out of her votaries one of the might- 
iest of the churches of Christ ? 


‘God is love,” and I find that if 
the extent to which God is in me be 
measured, not by amount of work, 
but by amount of love, he is scarcely 
in me at all. What a mass of con- 
tradictions, then, do I find in my own 
soul! My body nothing but a case 
full of unlovingness.and unloveliness,. 
and yet I calling the talks I make 
about Jesus and God preaching 
Christ! Can life come out of such a 
whitened sepulcher, full of dead inen’s 
bones? As I stand up before the 
liquor-dealer, and in the name of Je- 
sus command the devil to come out, 
will he come, when the same devil is 
welcomed in other clothes in my owry’ 
heart? Is it not a natural conse- 
quence, as we find constantly hap- 
pening in the temperance work, that 
the devil turns on us with the very 
reasonable reply, “Jesus I know, and 
Paul I know, but who are ye?” and 
he tears off our white-washed robes, 
our sheep’s clothing, and we flee out 
naked and wounded wolves. 


Like John of old, we seek to call 
down the lightning of God's wrath on 
the hardened sinners who will not of- 
fer our Jesus lodging for the night, 
but gently he rebukes us by saying, 
‘Ye know not what spirit ye are of.” 
The Samaritans seem hard, but we 
know not that all our leaving our 
fishing nets, all hardship we have 
suffered, has been done not for Je- 
sus, but in hopes that we may be ex- 
alted to the seat at his right hand. 

In temperance as in all other work, 
faith is great, and hope is sweet, but 
love is the “more excellent way.” 
“Love never faileth.” 


DEDICATION. 


Last Sabbath was a glad day to 
the people of Woodside, San Mateo 
county, when their new church was 
dedicated entirely free of debt. And 
their joy was shared by the people of 
the surrounding country, a8 was man- 
ifested by the large numbers from 
Redwood and elsewhere, who were 


present to take part in the services. 


The dedicatory sermon was preached 
by Rev. J. K. Harrison, from the text, 
“My house shall be called a house 
of prayer for all the people.” The 
remainder of the services were con- 
ducted by the pastor, Rev. L. D. 
Rathbone, assisted by Rev. J. B. 
Snider. | 

Work was begun in Woodside 
some three years ago by Rev. L. D. 
Rathbone, in addition to his work at 
Redwood. He has been assisted of 
late by Rev. J. B. Snider, and as a 
result of his faithful, earnest work 
for the Master, a church has been 
planted in a region which, prior to 
this work, was entirely destitute of 
religious privileges. The little church 
will not be left to struggle by itself, 
but will be fostered by the Redwood 
church until it is able to go alone. 
And in this way, might not many a 
defunct church have been preserved, 
had it been carried and cared for by 
some stronger church until it was 
self-sustaining ? C. M. S. 


_ 


Blushing and the “whisky face’ | 


come frou a similar condition of the 
nervous system, as a condition; but 
the cause of the one is “temporary, 1n- 
nocent, creditable; that of the other 
is permanent, disgraceful and repuls- 
ive.”—Medical Work. 


 tentiaries 


THE CHICAGO CONGRESS ON AFRICA. 


[By Chas. Faure, editor of ‘‘Africa Explored 
and Civilized,” Geneva, Switzerland.] 


In the many congresses to convene 


‘at’ Chicago during the Columbian 


Exposition, Africa will have a place 
ofitsown. For thoughtful men, who 
try to keep in touch with events, this 
Congress is a sign of the times; for 


no country has awarded a place to 


transactions such as: those of Berlin 
in 1884, Brussels in 1891, and the 
prospective Congress. 

The congresses at Chicago will not 
be official in character, like the con- 
ferences at Berlin and Brussels, to 
which the governments of the ma- 
jority of civilized states sent plenipo- 
to make international 
treaties, and to establish principles 
of international law for preventing 
strife between powers having inter- 
ests in Africa, and to assure the pres- 
ervation of the aborgines against 
the destruction or enslavement to 
which the forays of slave-stealers, the 
importation of spirits, and the best 
of rifles and powder, expose them. 

All the powers which have posses- 
sions in Africa have been invited to 
take part in the Chicago Congress on 
Africa. Its organizers have sent an 
address to them, requesting their 
presence and aid. “We wish,” they 
say, “to know the history, develop- 
ment, and organization of your pos- 
sessions in Africa, the problems which 
beset them, the material and moral 


results. We need a description of 


your domain—a historic, geograpbical, 
commercial, agricultural, political and 
religious description. The world 
should know the extent of your re- 
sources. We wish this document to 
emanate from an official source, that 
it may have your sanction, and re- 
ceive credence from all.” 

In addition to the information 
which such documents will afford, the 
organizers of the Congress have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining it from author- 
ities of no less weight, having sum- 
moned gentlemen of experience in 
African affairs. They hope that the 
Federal Government will publish the 
proceedings of the Congress in a 
yolume, and send it to ‘he chief libra- 
ries and societies of the world. 

The main motives inspiring the or- 
ganizers are stated in an essay by F. 
P. Noble in Our Day for last Novem- 
ber. The author makes prominent 
the scientific importance of the Dark 
Continent to all savants, while he 
puts in relief the moral and philan- 
thropic goal that the Congress ought 
to seek. “Europe and America,” so 
Mr. Noble expresses it, “have a heavy 
debt to pay to Africa for the evils 
they have inflicted upon her.” The 
beginning of the modern history of 
America coincides with the develop- 
ment of the slave trade, and the 
wealth of the South from 1620 to 
1863 sprang from the blood and 
sweat of the blackman. To England 
ard Europe we owe this inheritance of 
iniquity, with its thousand forms of 
moral leprosy; but North and South 
must alike .bear the blame for con- 
tinuing the crime after the founders 
of American independence had de- 
clared all men created free. 

In regard to Africa, the United 
States have a personal interest which 
Europe cannot have, for it has no 


Africa within its gates, while America 


has more than 7,000,000 Africans in 
its territory. To Spain, Portugal, 
Germany, Italy, France, Belgium and 
England falls the duty of abolishing 


slavery and the slave trade; to Amer- | 


ica, that of solving the problem of 
what to do with the negro. On the 
solution of this problem depends the 
well-being of the South; perhaps the 
existence of the nation. Holland, 
Germany, France, England and Amer- 
ica flood Africa with rum, and, despite 
international agreements at Brussels, 
Enropean travelers are furnishing 
Arab slavers and natives with guns 
and powder; while Boston distillers 
exported more rum to Africa in 1892 
than in the five years before. It is 
urgently needful that the voice of 
public opinion be heard on the duty 
and means of fighting these abomina 
tions. | 
A general committee has been 
named ior preparing the Con 
which will meet August 14~24th. In 
February, the President, Joseph E. 
Roy, D.D., presented a report on the 
work of this Committee, treating of 
the origin of this Congress, the prep- 
arations, the views of African special- 


ists, speakers and subjects. All Afri- 


canists to whom the project has been 
mentioned, and the great American 
journals, are unanimous in encourag- 
ing the enterprise. Wecan only quote 
several of the replies to its secretary. 
Dr. Havenicht, author of the map of 
Africa published by Perthes, says that 
the principles at the foundation of 
the Congo State should be applied to 
all Africa. ~ 


_ “Tf the conferences at Berlin and 


STess, | weigh 1,800 tons. 


| Brussels devoted their attention to 
particular parts of Africa and to spe- 
cific subjects, the Chicago Congress. 
embracing the entire continent, will 
serve the cause of millions of human 
creatures who live in that last-found 
world. Wesympathize most heartily 
with these desires and resolves, and 


‘pray that the views to be expressed 


will realize themselves by acts, whose 
effects shall become durable and per- 
manent.” 


FROM DAMASCUS AND THE HOLY 
LAND. 


Mr. E. R. Hedges of Stockton, who, 
with his wife, is journeying in the 
Orient with Rev. R. H. Sink and wife, 
writes from Damascus, April 9th: 
“We arrived here last night, fourteen 
days from Jerusalem, after a most 
toilsome and fatiguing journey. We 
encamped in the rain, got up in the 
rain, and rode in the rain nearly all 
the way. The mornings and nights 
were quite cold, the country was 
flooded with water, and, in order to 
avoid the swamps and marshy places 
in the valleys as much as possible, we 
made long detours around the bases 
of the hills. This made our days’ 


pelled us to rise at 4 and 5 oclock, 
take lunches with us, in order to 


camping grounds. 
“The horses frequently 


got mired, 


| and we had to pull them eut of the 


mud. The hardships and discom- 


deal from the pleasure we anticipat- 
ed; still we visited every point of bib- 
lical or historical interest. We got 
here fairly well without taking cold, 
but pretty generally used up and 
fatigued. We are the only party out 


through. 

“You may judge of the severity of 
the.storm when out of thirty-three 
saddle horses fourteen were used up, 
and unfit to travel. With the mules 
and donkeys, there were ninety-nine 
animals. The inhabitants say it was 
the severest storm for over forty 
years. | 

“Damascus is one of the oldest 
cities in the world, and still survives; 
while other large cities in this part of 
the world have decayed and disap- 
peared. One of the principal sources 


abundance of water supplied to it 
and the surrounding gardens from 
the river Abana, one branch of which 
flows through the city. The popula- 
tion of 150,000 is mostly Mohamme- 
dan, and there are 225 mosques in the 


‘city. The bazars here are like those 


of Cairo. Every house has its bazar 
—a silk bazar, shoe bazar, etc. We 
leave here to-morrow morning for 
Beyroot by way of Baalbec.” 

Another letter, dated at Beyroot, 
April 7th, says: ‘We arrived here from 
Damascus after a pleasant but rather 
fatiguing trip. We were all very 
much saddle-tired and travel-worn, 
and are thankful that our last day in 
the saddle is over. I could not have 
stood it many dayslonger. The rainy 
weather and miry condition of the 
roads increases the hardships and 
fatigues of the journey. We have 
done much hard work, pussed through 
many dangers, gone over rough, 
rugged and dangerous roads, and 
are indeed grateful to a good provi- 
dence for the preservation of our lives 
and health during our wanderings in 
the Holy Land. ae 

We encamped night before last 
at Baalbec, and visited the ruins, 
which are considered among the fin- 
est in the world. These arethe Tem- 
ple of the Sun, the Temple of Jupiter 
and the Circular Temple, much of 
which are in a good state of preser- 
vation, and one of whose lofty col- 
umns, exquisite carvings and immense 
stones are wonderful. Three of these 
stones are 63 feet long and 13 feet 
square, and are about afoot above 
the ground. How they ever got 
them there is a mystery. In the 
quarry whence these stones were 
taken is a much larger stone, which is 
the largest in the world. It isshaped, 
but not entirely cut loose from the 
rock beneath. It is 81 feet long and 
16 feet square, and is estimated to 
How could they 
transport it over a rough country ? 

“Our route lay over the Lebanon 
mountains and over the finest macad- 
amized road I ever saw—smooth, and 
a gradual ascent and descent all the 
way. It wasconstructed by a French 
company. SBeyroot is the most im- 
portant seaport town in Syria. It is 
located on the Mediterranean, and is 
fast becoming modernized: by the im- 
migration of Europeans. From here 
we go by steamer to Constantinople 
by way of Smyrna and Cyprus.” — 


Dear Pacrric: Will you give mea 
little space to beg several people's 
pardon very humbly? In copying the 


report of the Secretary of the quar- 


journeys longer than usual, and com- 


break up and pitch the tents on the 


forts of the journey detracted a great. 


of eight that left Jerusalem that got 


of its prosperity and beauty is the. 


with the letter-missive. 


| terly meeting of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society in the Third 
church, San Francisco,May 2d, I failed 
to read both sides of one sheet. 
So the report under “Home Missions” 


fon the second page is: incomplete. 


Any woman who has ever eaten a 
lunch at the Third church will be 
sorry for weeks‘after that she could 
not be there. I know, for do I not 
remember the Congregational Club 
supperthere years ago? And the re- 
port said of this lunch, that it was 
choice, and that many of the Jadies of 
the church were present, and the pas- 
tor also. They had a happy social 
hour, and a delightful afternoon ser- 
vice presided over by Mrs. Burbank, 
and prayer by Rev. Mr. McCollum. 
The Treasurer reported the receipts 


‘since the last meeting $737.75, of 


which $100.60 was the result of self- 
denial week. Mrs. Eastman then 
read a paper written by Mrs. Crazan 
of Santa Cruz on “What One Woman 
Can Do.” Mrs. Carpenter read ex- 
tracts from letters from Mrs. Orton, 
both papers showing how much can 
be accomplished by personal effort, 
if we only do with our might what 
our hands find to do. | 
Mrs. Epwin 8. 


COUNCIL AT SAN RAPAEL. 
Pursuant to letter missive issued 


by the First Congregational church, 


San Rafael, an ecclesiastical council 
convened at the Y’s Hall, San Rafael, 
at 10:40 a. m., on Thursday, May 4, 
1893. Council was organized by the 
choice of Rev. Dr. Pond as Modera- 
tor, and Rev. George B. Hatch, 
Scribe. 
Scripture and offered prayer. 

Eight churches were represented 
by six ministers and six delegates. 
Revs. J. K. Harrison, C. 8S. Nash, and 
George Mooar, D.D., were also pres- 
ent. 

The Moderator called for an ac- 
count of the proceedings leading up 
to the formation of a Congregational 
church in San Rafael. On behalf of 
the church,Mr. L. F. Haskell gave the 
history of the movement thus far, to- 
gether with the creed, covenant, and 
constitution adopted. Questions were 
asked touching the special reasons 
for forming a Congregational church 
in San Rafael; touching financial and 
other conditions, and touching the 
attitude of ihe other churches toward 
the new organization. 

The matter having been discussed,on 
motion, the next item in the letter mis- 
sive was taken up. The records of the 
church, with reference to the call of 


Mr. William P. Hardy to be its pas- . 


tor, together with the reply of Mr. 
Hardy, were presented by Mr. 
Haskell. Mr. Hardy's credentials 
were called for, and in absence of the 


written documents, bis standing was 


vouched for by the Professors of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary, present. 
Mr. Hardy, being called upon, made 
a full statement of his religious ex- 
perience and call to the ministry. In 
the absence of a written statement of 
doctrine, the Moderator, on motion, 
conducted an examination as to the 
theological posi tions of the candidate. 

Afterward, the council, being by 
itself, voted that the papers relating 
to the formation of the church and the 
examination of its affairs are satisfac- 
tory, and that the council proceed to 
recognize the church in accordance 
Voted that 
the examination of the candidate is 


satisfactory, and that the council 
proceed to his ordination. 


At 2:45 p. m., the public exercises 


of recognition, ordination and instal- 
lation were held as follows: 


Hymn; 
prayer by Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D.; 


Scripture read by Rev. Wm. Rader; | 
hymn; prayer of recognition and 
ordination by Rev. Geo. Mooar, D.D.; 


fellowship of the churches by Rev. 
W. C. Pond, D.D.; right hand of fel- 


lowship, Rev. T. B. Pullan; - hymn; 
charge to pastur by Prof. C. S. Nash; 


address to people, Rev. J. K. Har- 


rison; hymn; benediction by the pas- 


tor. ScriBe. 


The evangelists, Reid and Webb, 
have just closed a series of meetings 
in Missoula that have had many in- 
teresting features. 
tentive audiences have greeted them 
from the first. Such a spirit of 
solemnity has been pervasive that we 
eould have little doubt that the spirit 
of God was manifestly present. The. 
methods adopted by the evan- 
gelists have been the simple undis- 
guised presentation of the great doc- 
trines of the faith. They have worked 
in perfect harmony with the pastors, 
and have left the impression upon the 
entire community that they are mea 
above reproach. The results in ac- 
tual conversions haye not been large, 


but reasons for which the evangelists | 


were not responsible will largely ac- 
count for this. They go from here 
to Cheney. 


The Moderator read the 
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THE Paciric: FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| | Wepyzspay, May 24, 1893. 


Dome Mlissions. 


“Never be afraid to bring the 
sublimest ideal to the most insignifi- 


cant act.”— Phillips Brooks. 


QUARTERLY MEETING. 


‘In response to the invitation “that 
we should consider one another, and 
stir each other up to love and good 


of ourselves together, as the manner 
of some is, there was quite a party of 
us left Oakland May 2d to attend 
the quarterly meeting of the W.S. H. 
M. S., to be held in the Third Con- 
gregational church, San Francisco. 
We reached the church at eleven 
o'clock, in time for the business meet- 
ing. After Scripture reading and 
prayer we proceeded to business. 
Mrs. William Gunn of the First 
church, San Francisco, was elected 
one of the Board of Directors in 
place of Mrs. H. E. Knox, who was 
made a Vice-President. It was voted 
that Mrs. E. S. Williams represent 
the Society at the Congress of Mis- 
sions in Chicago, and Mrs. L. M. 
Howard at the annual meeting of the 
Home Missionary Society, June 30th, 
at Saratoga, New York. Lunch and 
fellowship followed, to which all were 
invited. After lunch Mr. McCollum 
gave, by reference to map, an account 
of the work to be done in Northern 
California by a seminary band, who 
are going out into that destitute 
field. - Meeting closed with the hymn, 
“Blest Be the Tie That Binds.” 

After bidding our friends good-bye, 
came the homeward journey. The 
bay was calm and fair beneath the 
evening sky, bearing on its bosom 
ships from many nations; the sun 
was sinking behind the waves in a 
haze of golden mist, while above all 
the colors of the rainbow waited on 
his going; and there came Oakland 
with its green grass, flowers and 
beautiful homes. The day was ended. 
How lovely the good God has made 
this world for us; how “every prospet 
pleases”! May our hearts be filled 
with gratitude and a desire to do 
more for Him who has done so much 
for us. The invitation for the next 
meeting is, “Come ye, and let us go 
up to the mountain of the Lord, to 
the house of the God of Jacob, and 
he will teach us his ways, and we 
will walk in his paths.” 

L. M. H., Cor. Sec. 


— 


SONOMA. 


A rhyme of our childhood read 
thus : 


‘¢ Somebody’s stole our speckled hen; 
I wish they’d let her be; 
She laid an egg on every day, 
And Sundays she laid three.” 


We hope such famous layers are 
the Sonoma hens, for we hear the 
Sunday eggs in our auxiliary there 
are devoted to Home Missions. 


REDWOOD. 


The Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety of Redwood has taken a new 
lease of life. Mrs. Edwards, of San 
Jose, has been with us, and roused 
us into renewed activity by a stirring 
address. We have adopted the bar- 
rel system of giving, and decided to 
hold a missionary meeting the last 
Wednesday of each month. 

C. M. S. 


The Home Missionary comes out 
in a new birthday dress. It’s fresh 
cover, delicate paper, clear type and 
fine illustrations commend it to a con- 
spicuous place on our tables. Al- 
though our beloved Mrs. Caswell has 
laid down the editorial pen, she is not 
lost to us. The May number says her 
“deft hand and ever alert mind, that, 
for seven years have spread this 
monthly table, has been over-taxed; 
other official duties for the further- 
ance of the same great work can no 


_ longer be laid off.” We shall feel her 


influence, we trust, in an even greater 
degree in all our State societies. 
We are glad to welcome Dr. A. H. 
Clapp (the “ Huntington” of the Con- 
gregationalists), for so many years the 
faithful Treasurer of the A. F. M. S. 
to the magazine. In this month’s 
number he says : “The devout women 
to whose help the Society owes so 
much will have their large place, if 
not always formally fenced off from 
their husbands and brothers. Nor 
will the little ones find all their good 
things set up beyond their reach, 
though the children’s label may not 
every time be affixed.” 


On our table are also two new 


- books we most heartly commend. 


One is “Thoughts of Busy Girls,” 


written “by a group of girls who have 


little time for study, and yet who find 
much time for thinking,” and edited 
by Miss Grace H. Dodge of New 
‘ork. Some ten years ago a large 
number of working girls organized a 
series of “Practical Talks,” and these 
evenings together resulted in the 
formation of the first Working Girls’ 
Club in New York. They-enjoy noth- 
ing so well as their “Practical Talk” 
night. Two or three of the members 
open the evening by papers, and the 
others criticise and discuss. Miss 
Dodge has gathered many of these 
papers together in an attractive form 
for those to read “who have not re- 
alized that a girl who must work can 


also think.” These girls “come to 
the club from silk and carpet mills, 


twine, vest and tobacco factories, 


- from sewing rooms, flower and feath- 
er work; others are behind the count- 


‘ers of New York’s great stores ;,cer- 
tain of them are clerks, stenograph-. 


ers; others tailoresses; while two or 
three come fresh from the schoolroom. 


tences.” 


— 


The other book is a memoir of 
Eliza Chappell Porter by her daugh- 
ter, Mary H. Porter, published by 


works, not forsaking the Gabino H. Revell Co., Chicago. 


Mrs. Porter was the first teacher in 
Chicago, the wife of the first pastor, 
the mother of missionaries, a sweet 
saint, and a grand woman. Dr. 
Jeremiah Porter pays all the expens- 
es of the book, that the receipts may 
be an offering of love to the Oberlin 
Missionary Home, to help erect a 
new building for the children of 
foreign missionaries. 


I do not own an inch of land, 
But all I see is mine— 
The orchards and the mowing fields, 
The lawns and gardens fine. 


The wind my tax collectors are; 
They bring me tithes divine— 

Wild scents and subtle essences, 
A tribute rare and free. 


And, more magnificent than all, 
- My window keeps for me 
A glimpse of blue immensity, 
A little strip of sea. — 
—Lucy Larcom. 


Paciric Grove, P. O. Box 202. 


Womans Board 
Of the Pacific. 


An interesting entertainment was 
given last Friday evening at the 
Pilgrim church, Kast Oakland, by a 
youthful society of maidens known 
as the “Wide Awakes.” It was their 
annual offering to missions, and it 
was hoped the sum raised would be 
sufficient tu place a heathen child in 
the Broosa school (Turkey) for one 
year, which would require $37.50. 
‘The amount received will fully come 
up to that sum; but alas! there are 
a few expenses, so it is not all clear 
gaiu. 
The first number on the program 
was what was called a missionary 
drama, ‘Sowing Light,” by twenty 
girls in costume, representing nearly 
all the nations under the influence of 
our missions, or under the protection 
of our grand old flag. ‘his number 
was brought to a close by marching 
off the stage and round the church, 
singing as they went, to the tune of 
“John Brown’s Body,” the following 
words: | 
‘+ In the freshness of the morning, 
In the glory of our youth, 

~ With cur hearts alert for service, 
And our souls on fire for truth, 
We are coming, we are coming, 
With this song in every mouth— 
God’s kingdom marches on. 
Glory, glory tallelujah, 
God’s kingdom marches on.” . 

Following this came _ recitations 
and songs—instrumental music, piano 
and violin. One song was given in 
Syriac by two young ladies dressed 
in Persian costume. Another song, 
“Ding Dong,” was given by a little 
girl five years old, Alma Kaser. She 
pleased the people so much she was 
twice recalled. ‘Lhe violin duet by 
Robert Gardner and Edson Wilcox 
was encored. 

A most successful entertainment 
was brought to a close by the “Wide 
Awakes” rendering the song and 
chorus, “The Wishes.” They seemed 
to heartily enjoy singing: 

‘‘ Then, we'll, all join in wishing, wishing, 

Then, we’ll, all join in wishing 

. For what we ought to be.” 


There is little reason to suppose 
that the Dutch will not be complete- 
ly successful in their work of drain- 
ing the Zuyder Zee. It is intended 
to reclaim that part of the Zee hav- 
ing a clay bottom, about 530,000 
acres, leaving 350,000 acres for a 
lake. The estimated cost is $76,000,- 
000, but the land reclaimed will be 
worth at least $400 an acre. The 
enterprise has been planned with the 
proverbial Dutch caution, and it will 
be prosecuted with the patience, in- 
dustry and success that characterize 
the race. The Dutch are not misled 
by any Panama schemes. 


The last State to report ecclesiasti- 
cal statistics to Secretary Hazen was 
California, May Ist. - Two months will 
be needed to complete the editorial 
work and printing of the Year Book. 
The summaries, as far as made out, 
show these results: 


Churches, whole number........... 5,139 
Members, -whole number............ 541,725 

= added on confession....... 31,583 
$9 removed by death........ 8,423 
és 35,318 
Benevolent contributions.......... $2,651,892 
7,138,552 
346,984 

— Herald, 


Some men of limited means act as 
though they had thousands of dollars 
to throw away, and some who walk 
near the margin of death’s river live 
as though they had a thousand years 
to waste. Those who practice rigid 
economy have plenty, and those who 
redeem the time find time for every 
duty. 


— 


The total orange shipments from 
Ontario for April amounted to eighty- 
five cars, and the total for the entire 


season last year was only forty-two 


Over fifty writers are represented, 
some of these only in single sen-| 


NURSOV. 


A Sketeh of Indian Native Christian 
| Life. 


BY MRS. HARDING OF THE BOMBAY MISSION, 
A. B. F. M. 


It is delightful to trace the begin- 
nings of the new life in any soul; but 
some there are who awaken our spe- 
cial interest and admiration, and 
such, it seems to me, is the one whose 
story is briefly given below. 

Nursoo was for many years en- 


gaged in daring deeds of theft and 
robbery. Again and again was he 


thrown into prison for his lawless 
acts. 

One day, while visiting a village 
near his own, he met Mr. H , & 
missionary who was going about 
preaching in that district. The latter 
spoke a few words to him. Nursoo 
went his way, and the one who had 
spoken to him saw him no more for 
several years, but the Spirit of the 


kindly put, “Are you a Christian, 
Nursoo ?” with the added words, “You 
ought to be!” sank iato his heart, 
nor did his struggle cease till he 
had found pardon in Christ. He was 
baptized a little later, some eleven or 
twelve years ago, and received into 


more to the northeast of Sholapur. 
And now, when we visit that region, 
no one greets us more cordially than 
this same good man. His heart 
seems to be overflowing with grati- 
tude for having been told of Jesus 


8 | influence. 


 f 


the Saviour. Often, on hearing of 
our arrival, this dear man hastens to 
our tent, with eggs and fowls, rice 
aud flour, too, perhaps. “But Nur- 
soo, we do not care for your good 
things,” he is told over and over 
again; “we cowe to bring you help— 
to tell you more of the better life.” 
And the reply is ever the same: “If 
the Lord gives me these things, they 
are yours.” At one time, after Mr. 
H had been refusing some fa- 
vor from him, Nursoo remarked, “ I 
would be willing to take out a piece 
of my flesh and give it to you, if 
necessary. One day, after the birth 
of his little son, when we were in 
tents near his village, Nursoo’s heart 
was so full of gratitude, his gifts 
seemed to have no limit. It was 
hard for us to express our thanks. 
“Don't thank me,” he said, “thank 
the Lord alone. He has prospered 
me, and I want to do for you who 
have come from such a distance and 
have done so much for us.” When 
told to lay by something for himself 
and family, for a time of need, he re- 
plied : “The Lord has had compassion 
on me, a miserable sinner, and now I 
wish to do all I can for others, for 
the poor and needy, and especially 
for the widow and the father- 
less.”” And this he has done, in va- 
rious ways. Ata special meeting of 
the Watwad Christians, a few years 
since, the widows being especially 
invited, a garment was given by Nur- 
soo to each of the latter who were 
present, ten or eleven in number, 
thus causing joy and relief to their 
hearts. Indeed, his home seems to 
be a place where the Christians, being 
ever welcome, love to go. A humble, 
modest man he always seems, of the 
lowest caste, too, being a watchman, 
or night guard, of his little village, 
and receiving in return for his ser- 
vices various perquisites for his sup- 


| port from the farmers there; yet his 


tall, upright figure, his pleasant, 
bright eye, and his kind, homely face 
seem really attractive. | 

One day the question was put to 
him by Mr. H , *Nursoo, what 
are you doing, now, for Christ?” No 
answer. Again the same question, 
and yet no reply. The third time, 
too, and the simple answer was, 
“Nothing!” But the poor man was 
evidently stirred in his soul. He 
went home and thought it all over. 
“I cannot read,” he said to himself, 
“Tam an ignorant man, but I can 
pray, and I'll do it.” So night after 
night, Nursoo, before beginning his 
duties as watchman, goes off into a 
field where he can be quite alone 
(for his house has but one room, 
where the whole family cook, eat and 
sleep), and there, prostrating himself, 
he prays earnestly for a blessing on 
his own family, and that the Lord’s 
kingdom might come in the hearts 
of his neighbors and friends. And 
the fruit has already appeared. Sev- 
eral of the families near him have 
come out and fearlessly acknowledg- 
ed Christ as their Saviour, their con- 
version being traced to his direct 
Indeed, several from the 
higher classes of the Hindus were 
for a time so much influenced by him, 
that many of their relatives and 
friends consulted together what 
should be done. “Nursoo,” they 
said, “if you go on influencing our 
young men in this way, and disre- 
garding the gods we worship, you 
will have to leave here, and then, if 
you have no work, what will you do? 
Will you go to the government offi- 
cial?” “No.” “Will you go to your 
missionary?” “No,” was the answer, 
“T will not trouble him or any one. 
I will try some other means of living, 
but if I fail, I will just fold my hands 
_meekly, and commit my life again to 
Him who gaveit!” The people seem- 
ed impressed by his reply, and on 
thinking further of the matter, de- 
cided to have him remain in his work. 
And to-day he seems more highly 
respected in his village than ever be-| 


ore. 


| _A dispute arose, some time ago, in 


Lord followed him. The question so 


the Watwad church, sixty miles and 


this same village, between two broth- 
ers. One had been away some years, 
and on his return home, wishing to 
share the inheritance with his broth- 
er who had remained behind, the lat- 
ter disowned him; so the matter was 
brought before the chief men of the 
surrounding villages. It was per- 
plexing, for no one’s word could be 
trusted. What could be done? 
A bright thought came to some, and 
then this suggestion—“We will call 
Nursoo, and whatever he says will be 
true.” So the good man was called, 
and the question put to him whether 
the claimant was the real brother or 
not. He replied, “I know him. He 
is the brother”; and the matter was 
settled at once. How true the words, 
“Them that honor me, I will honor!” 


One day a Christian came from 
Nursoo’s village to Sholapur, with 
some money and the request from 
Nursoo to Mr. H—— that a table and 
chair should be procured for the room 
where the Watwad church was wont 
to meet. Nursoo felt that both arti- 
cles were necessary, and as no one else 
came forward, though a poor man, 
he determined out of his small savings 
to send the needed amount. The 
chair and table were, of course, ob- 
tained. Then, he thought, surely 
something should be spread down on 
the earthen floor, in the shape of a 
rug or carpet; so again he procured 
a large piece of coarse cloth, and the 
next Sunday, with it all doubled up, 
he went with his bundle on his head 
to the meeting. After it had done its 
work, he took it with him, at the 
close of the service, and went home 
as he had come. And this he contin- 
ues to do. Good, generous soul! His 
gifts have been many, here and there, 
to the Christians, to those in afilic- 
tion, as also to his friends and rela- 
tives; nor will he, by any means, lose 
his reward ! 

At one time, on leaving Nursoo’s 
village, Mr. H—— had a brief season 
of prayer with the Christians, com- 
mending them all to our Father’s 
kind keeping; but even then Nursoo 
and one of his cousins were loth to 
leave us. They accompanied us for 
miles, going before and picking up 
the stones to smooth the way for us. 
It was the Queen’s great Jubilee day, 
but though far away from the great 
festivities and celebrations that were 
being held in the larger places all 
over India, we felt that such loving 
service was far more precious than 
any mere royal homage witnessed 
that day. 


Two or three years ago, during the 
severe illness of Mr. H while on a 
tour near Nursoo’s home, the latter 
showed his heart in a marked man- 
ner. On hearing the news, he re- 
turned after the Sabbath meeting to 
his home, about two miles away, got 
his family and neighbors together, 
and asked each one to pray for the 
sick one. Then, hastily eating his even- 
ing meal, he started, late as it was, 
several miles distant, to find further 
news, if any, of Mr. H- He came 
about midnight. All was quiet; so, 
not wishing to disturb any one, he 
wrapped his simple blanket about 
him, and lay down to sleep outside. 
In the morning we heard of his being 
there. His deep anxiety, his kind 
sympathy and warm feelings were 
touching to see, and his earnest 
words, “Don’t be troubled, we are 
praying for him, and the Lord will 
give him back to us,” were indeed re- 
assuring. 


some four years ago, as Nursoo 
was returning to his thatched house, 
one day, he saw it enveloped in 
flames. Knowing it was too far 
gone to save anything, he was per- 
fectly calm, and quietly said, “The 
Lord will give a better one, if it 
seems good to him.” And so it has 
come about, the house he now occu- 
pies, is for the most part fire- 
proof, and also larger and better 
built than the previous one. Some 
of the wood for the new house he ob- 
tained in rather a singular manner. 
The village officials, without consult- 
ing those higher in authority, told 
him to cut down one of the trees 
near by, and to use the timber. A 
little later, before the wood had all 
been cut up and stored away, Nursoo 
heard that one of the chief officials 
was to pass that way, and being the 
village guard, he would, of course, 
have to accompany him, and he 
questioned about the tree, and how it 
came to be cut down; and he knew. 
also that the village authorities, who | 
had given him the permission, were 
planning to get out of the matter, 
leaving him to bear the brunt alone. 
What could he do? He said, “I 
prayed constantly to the Lord to ap- 
pear for my help, for I had no other.” 
When the official came, Nursoo 
walked along by his side. There 
lay the sticks of wood—one, two, 
three, and many more. Nursoo 
walked on, but in his heart he was 
praying earnestly. The official saw 
the wood, but said nothing at first. 
Then he asked, “How came this tree 
to be cut down?” - “I did it, sir, as I 
am rebuilding my house,” was the 
honest reply. “Well, let it pass, this 
time,” he said; and so what might, 
have cost him a heavy fine, or a term 
of imprisonment, was overlooked by 
the official, in special answer to 
prayer, as Nursoo firmly believed. 
And who can doubt it? 
Dear, noble, simple-hearted Nur- 
soo! His strong faith we have seen 


} 1881. 


‘him, for the Lord has repeatedly 
brought him out of great difficulties, 
because he has trusted in him; and 
for the asking, the answer has come 
in a remarkable manner. 

Surely, “The Lord knoweth them 


inherit the earth.” 
SHOLAPUR, Jan., 1893. 


A STORY OF A HYMN. | 


of a large company gathered on the 


moving slowly down the Potomac one 
beautiful evening in the summer of 
A gentleman who has since 
gained a national reputation as an 
evangelist of song had been delight- 
ing the party with the happy rendering 
of many familiar hymns, the last be- 
ing the sweet petitionso dear to every 
Christian, beginning, “Jesus, lover of 
my soul.” The singer gave the first 


| two verses with much feeling, and a 


peculiar emphasis upon the conclud- 
ing lines that thrilled every heart. 
A hush had fallen upon the listeners 
that was not broken for some seconds 
after the musical notes had died 
away. Then a gentleman made his 
way from the outskirts of the crowd 
to the side of the singer, and accost- 
ed him with—“Beg your pardon, 
stranger, but were you actively en- 
gaged in the late war?” “Yes, sir,” 


ly. “Ifought under General Grant.” 
with something like a sigh, “I did 


think, indeed, am quite sure, Il was 
very near you one bright night, eight- 
een years ago this very month. It 
was much such a night as this. If I 
am not very much mistaken, you were 
on guard duty. We of the South 
had sharp business on hand, and you 
were one of theenemy. I crept near 
your post of duty, my murderous 
weapon in my hand; the shadows hid 
me. As you paced back and forth 
you were humming the tune of the 
hymn you have just suny. I raised 
my gun and aimed at your heart; and 
I had been selected by my command- 
er for the work because I was a sure 
shot. Then out upon the night rang 
the words— 


‘ Cover my defenseles3 head 
With the shadows of Thy wing.’ 


Your prayer was answered. I[ 
couldn't fire after that. And there 
was no attack made upon your camp 
that night. You were the man whose 
life I was spared from taking.” The 
singer grasped the hand of the South- 
erner, and said with much emotion : 
“JT remember that night very well, 
and distinctly the feeling of depres- 
sion and loneliness with which I went 
forth to my duty. I was more de- 
jected than I remember to have been 
at any other time during the service. 
I paced my lonely beat, thinking of 
home and friends, and all that life 
holds dear. Then the thought of 
God’s care for all that he has created 
came to me with peculiar force. If 
he so cared for the sparrows, how 
much more for man, created in his 
own image; and I sang the prayer of 
my heart, and ceased to be alone. 
How the prayer was answered I never 
knew till this evening.”—Christian at 
Work. | 


tlest, the most placid, the most spir- 
itual by nature, but because he was 
the one whom Christ most transform- 
ed; the one who, in the great loyalty 
of his love to Christ, was the most 
subject to the work of Christ in his 
soul; the one most plastic under the 
molding Spirit of the Redeemer. As 
the sculptor likes that clay best which 
can best be molded in his hard into 
the image which he would make; as 
the farmer counts that the best soil 
which will best receive his seed and 
respond to his cultivation; as the 
teacher loves that pupil best, not who 
has the most genius, but who shows 
the most receptive soul; as the preach- 
er is most drawn, as he speaks to 
such a congregation as this, by some 
eager face evidently anxious to under- 
stand the preacher, and drink in, and 
carry away, and make something of 
his sermon—so John was best belov- 
ed by Jesus because he was the one 
the door of whose heart stood always 
open, and whose soul was always say- 
ing to Christ, “Even so, Lord Jesus, 
come quickly.” Can you and I be- 
come beloved disciples? Would we 
be nearest and dearest to him? Not 
by a great zeal; then Peter would 
have been the beloved disciple. _ 
by a faultless character; then any 

one, almost, of the twelve might have 

been the beloved rather than John. 

Not by great missionary activity; 

then Paul would have led and John 

would have followed. But by a great, 

loyal love that cares above all things 

else for the love of Christ, that makes | 
the one fact, that Christ has loved me 

even 4 little, the grandest fact in my 

experience, that opens the door 

to him, and is docile and obedient to 

his influence.—Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


Prayer is surely n ot askin g God to 
love people and do them good be- 
cause we love them better than he 


does, but offering ourselves as sacri- 
fices to him that he may fill us with 
his love and send us on his errands. 
—F. D. Maurice. | 


again and again in our talks with | 


was produced in 1817. 


that are his,” and “The meek shall 


A party of tourists formed a part 


deck of an excursion steamer that wa3 


the man of song answered courteous- | 
“Well,” the first speaker continued | 


my fighting on the other side, and |} 


Why was John the beloved dis- 
ciple? Not because he was the gen- | 
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A-Select school for Young Ladies, 

Next Session Begins Aug. 1st. 1892 
Sixteenth year. Fifteen professors ana teach 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, a.m. 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oa]. 
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ary 3, 1893. 


Oak and. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 
YOUNG LADIES, 


Organized November, 1858; reopened Janu. 
Its departments are: Kinder 
garten, Primary, Intermediate, College, Pre. 
paratory andGraduate. Fall term commences 
the last Monday ia July. Students prepared 
for the State University and other Collegeg 
Special courses of study can be pursued, 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary for their advancement. 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs, M, 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay 


For full 


VAN WESS 


YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMIN A. Ry. 
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San Francisco 


Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. 
gins January 4th, 1893. Send for circulars. 


Next term be- 


changed. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
i January 12, 1893. 


[HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass, 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
For circulars or information apply to 
| Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS OOLLEGE P. O., 


ALAMEDA OO., OAL 


of specialists. 


culture and social traini 


ample and attractive. 
For circulars address 


IELD SEMINARY 
1325 Telezraph Ave., Oakland 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
-Instrumental music and im art, 

Particular attention given to health, genera 


_ Buildings inviting comfortable, grounds 


MES. W. B. Principal. 


FACULTY: 


26, 1893. 


THE PACIFIC 


TheologicalSe minary 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


GEORGE Mooar, D.D.., President. 

W. W. Lovejoy. D.D. 

FRANK HuGH Faster, Ph.D. 

CHARLES S. Nasu, M.A., Secretary. 

Ruys R. LiLoyp, M, A. 

FREDERICK W. PHELPS, M.A. 
Applications may be made to President or 

Secretary; or other members of the faculty. 

Term of study, September 6, 1892, to April 


Conducted 


for circular. 


VRID, 


~ AND. 


S.E. COR. MARKET & THIRD STS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Best equipped school on the Pacific Coast 
practical reporters. 
furnished with excellent 5 tuations. 


Cc. 8S. MERRILL, Principal. 


Pp, Telegraphy, 


Ae ROB INSON, 


Book- keeping, 8 
P g, Shorthand, 


En 


nes 


Life Scholarship, $75. 


| 


- 
Pen 


Branches, ete. 


President 


225 POST 8T., 


DODGE BROTHERS. 
Art Stationers, Plate Printers 
and Engravers, 


SAN FRANCISOO. 


Wedding Work a Specialty. 


The first book printed by machinery 


Ripans Tabules cure 
Ripans Tabules cure constipation. 


Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 
Ripans Tabules cure the bluse 
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THE Pacrriv: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ome Gircle. 


Again in Grand Review. 


I read last night of the Grand Review 
In Washington’s chiefest avenue— 
Two hundred thousand men in blue, 
| think they said was the number— 
Till I seemed to hear their tramping feet, 
The bugle blast and the drum’s quick beat, 
The clatter of hoofs in the stony street. 
The cheers of people who came to greet, 
And the thousand details that to repeat 
Would only my verse encumber— 
Till I fell in a revery, sad and sweet, 
And then to a fitful slumber, | 


When, lo! in a vision I seemed to stand 

In the lonely Capitol. On each hand 

Far stretched the portico; dim and grand 

Its columns ranged, like a martial band 

Of sheeted specters whom some command 
Had called to a last reviewing 

And the streets of the city were white and bare, 

No footfall echoed across the square; 

But out of the misty midnight air 

I heard in the distance a trumpet blare, 

And the wandering night winds seemed to bear 
The sound of the far tattooing. 


Then I held my breath with fear and dread; 
For into the square, with a brazen tread, 
There rode a figure whose stately head 
O’erlouked the review that morning, 
That never bowed from its firm-set seat 
When the living column passed its feet, 
Yet now strode steadily up the street 
To the phantom bugle’s warning. 


Till it reached the Capitol square and wheeled, 
And there in the moonlight stood revealed 
A well-known form that in state and field 

Had led our patriot sires; 
Whose face was turned to the sleeping camp, 
Afar through the river’s fog and damp, 
That showed no flicker nor waning lamp, 

Nor wasted bivouac fires. 


And I saw a phantom army come, 

With never a sound of fife or drum, 

But keeping time to a throbbing hum 
Of wailing and lamentation; 

The martyred heroes of Malvern Hill, 

Of Gettysburg and Chancellorsville~- 

The men whose wasted figures fill 
The patriot graves of the Nation. 


And there came the nameless dead—the men 

Who perished in fever swamp and fen, 

The slowly starved of the prison pen, 
And, marching beside the others, 

Came the dusky martyrs of Pillow’s fight, 

With limbs enfranchised and bearing bright; 

I thought—perhaps ’twas the pale moonlight— 
They looked as white as their brothers. 


And so all night marched the Nation’s dead, 
With never a banner above them spread, 
Nor a badge, nor a motto brandished; 
No mark—save the bare, uncovered head 

Of the silent bronze Reviewer; 
With never an arch save the vaulted sky; 
With never a flower save those that lie 
On distant graves—for love could buy 

No gift that was purer or truer. 


So all night long swept the strange array; 
So all night long till the morning gray, 
I watched for one who had passed away, 

With a reverent awe and wonder— 
Till a blue cap waved in the lengthening line. 
And I knew that one who was kin of mine 
Had come; and I spake—and lo! that sign 

Awakened me from my slumber. 

— Bret Harte. 


HOW TO TEACH CHILDREN. 


How to teach children to control 
their fears and rise above them is a 
serious problem to most parents. 
Many children suffer intensely from 
fear. Sometimes they confess to this, 
but oftener they are too proud to 
make it known. Sometimes they 
know what they are afraid of, but 
oftener they are seized with a kind 
of nameless and unreasonable dread, 
which they cannot make any one un- 
derstand about. Itis a part of that 
strange childhood land which grown 
people cannot enter or even see into. 
Most parents intend to be patient 
with timid children, and to deal wise- 
ly with them. 

“You don’t like to be tone’ in the 
dark, dear?” saysthe parent. “Well, 
then, I'll leave the light burning.” 
“Afraid to walk past the policeman ? 
Nonsense! Well, then, sister will 
walk with you past the corner.” 

These are instances of the usual 
way of treating timidity in children. 
It is a cheap and prompt way. It re- 
moves the present occasion for fear, 
but it does not remove the cause of 
fear by striking at the root of the 
weakness in the child's nature, for 
the little one continues to weep in 
the dark, and to tremble at the 
blue coat of a “cop,’ until he out- 
grows childish things. But is there 
not a better way by which children 
may be established in those principles 
which are the foundation of courage ? 

“What is it, John?” asked a father, 
who had heard a stifled sob from the 
trundle bed, as he passed the sleep- 
ing-room of his young children, “Is 
anything the matter ?” he asked, com- 
ing close to the bedside. 

“No papa—not now.” 

“What were you weeping about? 
Are you ill ?” 

“No, I was afraid.” 

“Do you want me to tell you a 
story ?” | 

“Yes, please.” 

So the father sat down on the side 
of the bed, and in the darkness told 
the story of the Good Shepherd— 
how he led his sheep by the still 
waters, and in the sweet, green fields, 
and how the little lambs fed and 
frolicked all day long, and at night 
one lamb got lost on the lonely hill- 
side. He was all alone in the dark 
and cold, far away from the fold and 
the kind mother-sheep. But when 
the Good Shepherd counted his sheep, 
he only found ninety-nine instead of 
a hundred, so he knew that one was 
lost, and he started out to hunt for 
him. The Good Shepherd ‘did not 
say that he was too tired to go, or 
that it was a long, long way, and 
dark and dangerous; besides, after 
all, it was only one of the little lambs 
that was lost, and a very foolish one, 
who did not know enough to keep 
close to his own mother, and such @ 
silly little lamb was not worth taking 
80 much pains for. Oh, no, the Good 


Shepherd thought no such thoughts. 
His heart was full of pity and long- 
ing. He hastened to shut up the 
flock in their warm fold, and he took 
his staff and went his lonely way out 
into the darkness of the cold night. 
He climbed the bleak hillside over 
the jagged stones, and through the 
thorny branches, stopping every now 
and then to listen, and to call to the 
little lost lamb, for he knew him by 
name. At last he hears a faint bleat- 
ing. It is the lamb—the poor, 
perishing, almost dying, little lamb. 
The Good Shepherd reaches out his 
tender hands; he gropes in the dark- 
ness, and lays hold of the shivering, 
trembling little one. He takes him 
in his arms, and holds him close to 
his breast, and he folds his mantle 
about him; then down the bleak hill- 
side, and, over the rough way, the 
Good Shepherd brings home the lost 
Jamb rejoicing. 

The story ended, a thrilling silence 
fell between the father and his little 
son. Thus was it broken: 

“Do you know, John, 
Good Shepherd is ?” 

“Jesus.” 

“And who is the lost little lamb 
alone in the dark ?” 

No answer. John had the ob- 
duracy usual to the natural heart 
when it came to squarely owning up 
his lost estate. The father pressed 
the matter by another question. 

“Is it Dave or Charley asleep in the 
other bed ?” 

“Well ?” 

“It is I, papa!” he cried at last 
with a burst of emotion, flinging both 
arms around his father’s neck and 
kissing him. Then the little fellow 
nestled down in the bed, his soul fill- 
ed with the peace which comes from 
the confession of God our Saviour. 

“Do you care to have me stay any 
longer ?” asked the father. 

“No, I am not afraid now.” 

“Shall I light the lamp ?” 

“No, I don’t want anything now.” 

Here, then, was a genuine religious 
experience. The child had felt his 
need and laid hold upon his helper; 
had been empty and alone, and now 
was full and well-companioned, be- 
cause he had crept into his Saviour’s 
arms, and felt his tender love. 

The father had put his child upon 
the right principle; he had given 
him instruction that not only quelled 
the passing fear, but established him 
in that faith which can quell all 
fears, whether of life or death.—Jn- 
dian Witness. 


who the 


“Yes,” said the editor, as he put his 
gum-brush into the ink-bottle and 
tried to paste on a clipping with his’ 
pen—“yes, the great fault of news- 
paper contributors is carelessness. 
Indeed,” he continued, as he dropped 
the copy he had been writing into 
the waste-paper basket, and marked 
“Editorial” across the corner of a 
poem entitled, ‘An Ode to Death,” 
“contributors are terribly careless. 
You would be surprised,” said he, 
as he clipped out a column of fashion 
notes and labeled them, “Agricul- 
ture,” “to see the slip-shod writing 
that comes into the editorial sanctum. 
Misspelled, unpunctuated, written on 
both sides of the sheet, illegible, 
ungrammatical stuff. Contributors 
are terribly careless. They are’— 
Just then the office-boy came in, in 
that dictatorial and autocratic man- 
ner he has, and demanded more 
copy, and the editor handed him the 
love-letter he had just written to his 
sweetheart.— Unknown Exchange. 


A well-known bishop, suffering 
from impaired vision, was recently 
holding a levee, and one by one his 
guests were being ushered into his 
reception-room. At length one arriv- 
ed, and said, “How do you do, my 
Lord? My mother wishes to be 
kindly remembered to you.” 
said the bishop, “that is very good of 
her. And how is the dear old soul? 
Nothing like a good old mother! Be 
sure to take care of your old mother. 
Good-morning.” The bishop did not 
in the least know who his visitor was, 
and said to his footman, “Who was 
that?” The servant replied, “The 
last gentleman who left your lord- 
ship’s reception is the Duke of Con- 
naught.” 
Queen Victoria !—Lxchange. 


A woman has a personal work and 
duty relating to her own home, and 
a public work and duty, which is also 
the expansion of that. The woman’s 
work for her own home is to secure 
its order, comfort and loveliness. The 
woman’s duty, as a member of the 
commonwealth, is to assist in the or- 
dering, in the comforting, and in the 
beautiful adornment of the State. 
What the woman is to be within her 
gates, as the center of order, the 
balm of distress, and the mirror of 
beauty; that she is to be also without 
her gates where order is more diffi- 
cult, distress mcre imminent, and 
loveliness more rare. —Ruskin. 


My young lady friends of from 
seventeen and upwards, your time, 
and the use of it, is as essential to 
you as to any father and brother of 
you all. You are accountable for it 
just as much ashe is. If you waste 
it, you waste not only your substance, 
but your very soul’s; not that which 


is your Own, but your Maker’s.— Miss 


Mulock. 
Vitellius had one dish which cost 


1,000 over 


“Ah, 29 


The ‘dear old soul” was 


THE SECOND MARRIAGE. 


“How cosy you do look!” I could 
not help saying as I sank into an easy 


chair opposite my two old friends | 


whom I had not met in five years. 
“We are enjoying our second mar- 
riage,’ answered my friend, with a 
merry laugh. “Your second mar- 
riage!” I looked at herin amazement. 
I knew she had never married any 
man except the one beside her, and 
she had been his wife over thirty 
years. You see, she continued, tuck- 
ing a silvery hair ‘neath the dainty 
lace cap, “when Will and I first mar- 
ried, we had only each other to think 
of and care for. To this day 1 love 
to think of those first two years. 
Then a little one came to share our 
affection. What with making dainty 
little dresses and keeping busy hands 
and feet out of mischief, I could not 
always think to have my husband's 
slippers by the fire or his hat and 
gloves in the right place. As the 
years passed and our children grew, 
our interest was centered iu their 
welfare we had less time to think of 
each other; now they are married 
and settled in homes of their own, 
and we have gone back just where 
we started, with only each other to 
care for.” “And do you enjoy it the 
same?” JI asked. “More,” she an- 
swered quickly; “then we had to learn 
each other’s likes and dislikes; now 
we know them and can gratify the 
other’s wishes almost before they are 
spoken.” I watched them during the 
day, and noted how careful he was to 
do all little errands to save her steps 
and how quietly she arranged every- 
thing for his comfort. When he 
praised the lunch her eyes brighten- 
ed, just as I imagine they did in those 
first years. We lingered long at the 
table, chatting of old times and old 
friends. His voice was as strong, and 
his laugh as hearty and fresh as years 
ago, while she had lost none of her 
peculiar power of entertaining. I 
wondered then, and many times since, 
why there could not be many more 
such marriages. Why, as the years 


pass, instead of drifting apart, cannot 


husbands and wives be drawn more 
closely together, helping and cheering 
each other in their declining years, 
until they pass over the river and sit 
down to the marriage supper of the 
Lamb ?—WMay Wallace, in Christian In- 
tellugencer. 


A KIND ACT. 


On an elevated train the other day, 
says a writer in the New York Times, 
a glimpse was had of a kind act, the 
doer of which little suspected that she 
was noticed. Among the passengers 
was a sweet-faced young woman, 
dressed in fresh, but not deep, mourn. 
ing, such as one might wear for a 
young child. At one of the stations 
another woman got on, carrying a 
baby. Both were cleanly, but poorly, 
dressed, the baby particularly need- 
ing warmer garments than its ging- 
ham dress for the sharp air of the 
day. It wore no hat; a little shawl 
pinned over its head serving for a hat 
and cloak as well. | 

The pair were seated directly op- 
posite the lady in black; whose gaze 
was riveted upon them. She watch- 
ed the baby as if she could not take 
her eyes from it, and when a shifting 
of passengers left a vacant seat on 
the side of the mother, she crossed 
and took it. 

“What a bright baby,” she said, 
leaning toward it. “How old is she ?” 
with a soft smile at the pleased moth- 
er. 

The woman told her. 

“Ah,” said the first speaker, “my 
baby was a month older; but she was 
no larger.” Thenshe bent down and 
smiled in the baby’s eyes, letting its 
little hand clasp one of her gloved 
fingers. “There is a little coat and a 
warm cap,” she said, speaking low 
and rapidly. “Will you give me your 
address and let me send it to you: r 

The woman scarcely caught the 
meaning. 

“ Quick, please; I leave at the next 
station,” urged the other, still playing 
with the baby. 

Hesitatingly, then, and flushing a 
little, an address was given. A low 
“Thank you,” was the reply, and the 
train slowed up. 

The involuntary listener and as- 
sistant at the little scene saw the 
black-robed figure pause a moment 
on the platform outside and take up 
a tablet attached to her belt, evident- 
ly to write down the address. As 
she did so, a glimpse was had, too, of 
a silver cross and a tiny knot of pur- 
ple ribbon, which showed in whose 
name the dead baby’s garments were 
offered.—Boston Traveler. 


It does not take great men to do 
great things; it only takes consecrat- 
ed men.— Bishop Brooks. 


In Maryland the demand for color- 
ed teachers exceeds the supply. 


Household, 


Curry Sauce.—One heaping table- 


spoonfut of butter and a teaspoonful | 


of minced onion were put in a frying 
pan and on the fire, to be cooked 
slowly until the onion began to turn 
a light straw color. One tablespoon- 
ful of flour and one of curry powder 
were then added, and the mixture 
was stirred until frothy. Half a pint 
of cold milk was gradually added, 
the stirring being continued all the 
time. The sauce was seasoned with 
a teaspoonful of salt, and an eighth 
of ateaspoonful of pepper. The cup- 
ful of cold chicken, left from the 
blanquette, was put in & saucepan, 
and the curry sauce poured over it. 
The chicken and sauce were placed 
on the range, where they were heat- 
ed slowly to the boiling point; then 
they were poured into a hot dish and 
served. The mode of serving-at the 
table is to put a spoonful of rice ona 
plate, and pour a spoonful of sauce 
over it. This sauce can be made 
with half the amount of curry pow- 
der where a strong flavor is not lik- 
ed. A cupful, or even a half-cupful, 
of any kind of cooked, tender meat, 
cut fine, can be used.——Good House- 


keeping. 


Late Sweet Corn.—Every farmer 
should see to it that his family is sup- 
plied with that delicious luxury— 
plenty of sweet corn during the en- 
tire season. This can be accomplished 
by successive planting in the garden 
or patch devoted to this crop. Let 
the soil be heavily enriched so that 
there will be a vigorous growth and 
fully developed ears. A satisfactory 
succession of ears is dependent upon 
the succession of planting, which 
should be continued at intervals until 
a time beyond which there would be 
little hope of securing the maturity 
of any of the corn; and we prefer to 
fail in the last planting rather than 
fail in getting the corn as late as pos- 
sible. We, last year, picked October 
15th our last sweet corn, which was 
deliciously sweet. We usually plant 
at intervals of two or three weeks 
from the commencement of the season 
until as late as the 4th of July; and 
while occasionally we are caught by 
early frosts, this event very sellom 
occurs, and we get the full benefit of 
our labor from the cultivation of this 
plant.—Germantown Telegraph. 


CreaM Piz.—Line a deep pie plate 
with rich paste, and fill with a custard 
made of the yolks of three eggs, three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of flour, half a teaspoonful 
of extract of vanilla and one pint of 
milk. When the custard is baked, 
carefully spread a layer of orange 
jelly over the top (thinning it if too 
stiff to spread easily), then a meringue 
made of the whites of the eggs, two 
tablespoonsful of sugar and a little 
vanilla extract. Spread the meringue 
evenly but not smoothly, and brown 
slightly in a moderate oven. Serve 
cold. 


A RECEIPT FOR HAPPINESS. 


It is simple: When you rise in the 
morning, form a resolution to make 
the day a happy one to a fellow crea- 
ture. It is easily done. A left-off 
garment to the man who needs it; a 
kind word to the sorrowful; an en- 


couraging expression to the striving | 


—trifles in themselves light as air— 
will do it, at least for the twenty-four 
hours. And if you are young, de- 
pend upon it, it will tell when you 
are old; and if you are old, rest as- 
sured it will send you gently and 
happily down the stream of time to 
eternity. Look at the result. You 
send one person, only one, happily 
through the day; that is, 365 in the 
course of the year; and suppose you 
live forty years only after you com- 


mence this course, you have made |. 


14,600 human beings happy, at all 
events, for a time. Now, worthy 
reader, is it not simple, and is it not 
worth accomplishing ? 


FIRST THINGS FOR GIRLS. 


Remember that the education of 
the girl should beliberal. She should 
not be taught as a child to think 
about her clothes at all. Her body 
should be perfectly developed; her 
mind and her morals should not be 
neglected. Just as sure as a girl's 
training is begun soon enough, and 
the impressions made are deep 
enough, she wil] not depart from up- 
rightness and honor. The first thing 
to guard is the inherited tendencies, 
and the next is to attend to the en- 
vironments. A girl who is a physical 
wreck is a failure; aud one who is a 
mental wreck is also a failure: and 
one who is a moral wreck is lost. It 
lies with the mother to determine 
what shall become of the little ot 
— Exchange. 


PRICE 


The only Pure Cream of Tartar Powder.—No Ammonia; No Alum. 


Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 


‘PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, 


Mrs. 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 


SAN FRANUISCO. 
i FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 


Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
school, 12 :30; Chinese school, 6 P. M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. — 
be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, II A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 


THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M 


FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 PF. Ms Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P. M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, II A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 P. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, P.M. 


PARK CHURCH—416 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:3 


enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, II 
A.M. and 7:30 P. M. Sunday-school, 9:30 


day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by E. R. 
Galloway at 7:30 P.M. Sunday-school, 
12:15 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 8 P. M 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. : 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing at 7:30 Pp. M., by G. T. McCollum. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. ‘Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 
3P. M. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S, Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E, Ager, 508 
Clay street. 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside. 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. J. H. 
Woodworth, Pasadena, Superintendent of 
Children’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasa- 
dena. 


Home 
Mrs. 
Oakland, Cak; Treasurer—Mrs. J. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Anna Averill, 1633 Rockwell 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President Los 
Angeles District—Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. - Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F.A. Miller, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C. 
L. Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street. Superintend- 
ent Children’s Work—Mrs. Bel Scott, Ontario, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 
Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 


San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President—Miss Anna Hall. Vice-President— 
Mrs. A. K. Arnold. Treasurer, Mrs. Geo. H. 
Buckingham. Financial Secretary—Miss E. 
Hammond. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 
ciety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook 
D.D. Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 
Treasurer—Geo. H. Kellogg, 112 Liberty St, 


Congregational Sunday - School. and 
Publishing Society. —Boston and Chicago. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—E. Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, Superintendent for Central and North- 
eru California; 524 Thirty-first street, Oakland. 


American Home Missionarv Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ wk. Secre- 
taries — Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., ° Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D. = Rev. Washington Choate. 
Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 


| tendent Northern Cc alifornia and Nevada—Rev. 


J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 
1005 Capp street, San Francisco Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Missionary Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H. W. Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, Til, 

California Chinese Mission.—Auxihary 
to the America Missionary Association, Rev. 
J. K. McLear, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, 


The Congregational Church Building 
| Seciety.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H. O 
‘| Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York, Secretary 
—H. H. Wikoff, roog Green street, San 
Francisco. 


Rooms, G tional House, Boston. 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. ig K. 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 
PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F, 


‘Missionary Society of the Swedish Com | 


and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 


services, 11 A. M, and 7:30 P, M.; Sunday- 


Sunday-school: 3: P. ag Prayer | 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- | 


A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- | 


Sunday-school, |. 


ona ocie — President— | A 


American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 


eregationa Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
itting street, Chicago. 

Woman’s Board of the Pacifie.—President 
—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. ReeordingSec- 
retary—Mrs, S. S, Smith, 1704 Geary St., San 
Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. EE. 
Dwinell, 461 East Fourteenth steet, Oakland; 
Mrs. C. J. Hutchius, 801 ~ Capp -street, 
San Francisco (Mrs. J. H. Warren, Honorary 
Home Secretary). Foreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Joseph Hutchinson, Menlo Park. ‘Treasurer— 
Mrs, R. E, Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oakland. 
Contributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of 
the Woman’s Board should be sent to Meee 
E. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., ‘1722 
Geary street, San Francisco. 


RANGES! 


Is the people’s choice. The only 
that will bear out ali that can be 
praise of it. 


Baking and Roasting, econom 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality and 


workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
telf-Basting and Ventileted Oven, allowing 
all odors from the oven to pass ihto the 
chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co., 


947 MARKET STREET. 
DIEBOLD 

Safe & Lock 

Safes of Everv Description. 


VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
OF” Oorrespondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., S. F. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush St.,S.F., 

Will endeavor te please any who would want 

suit of clothing made 

to order. 


[NOVA SCOTIA: 


PURE Woox. 


If we do not have in stock the particular 
tern our customer wants, we will go with etme 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 


choose from. Fifteen per cent. discount to 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 
H. Le Baron Smith. 
Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spun 
Goods, now in stock. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


‘WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


OF" Hotels, Restanrants, Families and Of. 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. | 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. | 


‘Telephone No. 85S 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & 


Importers and — in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


P- A-P- E-R-S 
OARD STOOK, STRAW 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


512 to 516 Sacramento and ——- 


Palace Warm Salt 


715-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 

Large swimming tank; tub baths; i forty 
porcelain tubs. ater pumped from thebay 
only at high tide, and changed daily. Eve 


Physicians recommend ‘the Crysta’ hot 
sea water tub and swimming batha, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of North Beach 


and Peals, For more than half a 
neted for ovcr all ¢ 
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THe Pactric: San CAL. 


W epnNespay, May 24, 1893. 


Ghe 


$2.50 A YEAR,IN ADVANCE. 
Montgomery Av.,San Francisco. Cal 


Take Nortice—LiBERAL OFrFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe PaciFic for 
one year. THE PACciFIC is not published to 


make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 


on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
ecriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. . 


Wednesday, May 24, 1893. 


it may not be out of any lingering 
sacerdotalism that ministers and 
churches prefer ordinarily that a 
fully-equipped, amply-approved per- 
son should perform the public offices 
of the holy calling, whatever those 
offices may be. It is not doubted 
that every Christian man can, in some 


sense, preach; still, who would not 


prefer those who can preach well? 
According to the story, the boy 
Athanasius was seen baptizing his 
playmates; nevertheless, a parent 
might prefer very reasonably that his 
ehild should receive consecration from 
older hands. Very likely John Cop- 
ping, whose martyrdom preceded by 
some years those of Greenwood, Bar- 
rowe and Penry, did not doubt that 
his parish curate could go through 
the form of the sacred rite well 
enough, but he refused his services 
because the curate was an “ unpreach- 
ing minister.” Men do not, as a rule, 
choose apprentices when they can 
have master workmen. Besides, ca- 
pricious and underwise as too many 
children of the kingdom are about 
their religious guides, still, there is a 
very respectable element that, other 
things being equal, rather have things 
of the Church done decently and in 
order. Couples can get married in 
very irregular ways; can, for instance, 
get a captain to take them outside of 
the heads on the great and wide sea, 
and we shall not dispute the fact thus 
accomplished, yet most parents would 
so much better like the ceremony 
done by the pastor whom they honor- 
ed, and in the dignity and charm of 
the circle at home. 


_ 


One of the very pleasant things 
that the very modern theologian has 
to say to his own gratulation is this: 
He has rediscovered the Christ. He 
looks back a half century, and there 
were no lives of Christ except, per- 
haps, that meager one of Fleetwood, 
There were no elaborate treatises on 
the social and political features of the 
contemporary world in which the 
Saviour moved; there was no such 
searching of the synoptic gospels and 
comparison of them with that as- 
eribed to John. But of late we have 
got back into the first century, and 
know more about him than the first 
witnesses did who looked: upon, and 
their hands handled him! Now, it is 
true that this is a field of inquiry 
which distinguishes our time. It is 
true that the historical personality of 
Jesus has become, in some respects, 
more clearly visible. We should be 
duly gratified for the recent enrich- 
ment of knowledge in this regard. 
But we feel at some loss when we 
read in Principal Fairbairn the con- 
cession that among the theologians 
of to-day, the love, and admiration, 
and devotion cannot be said to be 
warmer than a half century ago; and 
that now when we sing our praises 
best in honor of Christ, we resort to 
hymns which were written by those 
who lived before the Master was re- 
discovered. 


We judge that our brethren, the 
Disciples, are drawing with each 


other some fine lines of distinction, 


and so have their new theology. The 
fine line is put thus: “Do you teach 
that no unimmersed person has a 
scriptural promise of eternal salvation? 
I so understand you.” The person to 
whom this question is addressed is 
supposed to hold that an unimmersed 
person may be saved in heaven, but 
the assurance of it by promise i® want- 
ing, that being given him only in 
baptism. This seems to be splitting 
the hair betwixt Northern and South- 
ern side. Christ seems to have 
taught that the soul that believes in 
him has already the eternal life. 


Emigration from Quebecof French 
Canadians into New England pro- 
ceeds at a rapid rate this season. It 
is thought that it may reach ten or 
twenty thousand a month. If this 
continues, the transformation of the 
Pilgrim States will soon surprise us 
Californians who go back to revive 


old associations, and find biatwatvbe | 
among a people of alien race, and of 
an alien feith. The other sequence 
is equally surprising, yet natural: 
that it is this Catholic and French 
portion of Canada that is most earnest 
for annexation. 


In the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly now in session in Washington, 
VD. C., Rev. Dr. Poor said last Mon- 
day that in the last six years the 
Presbyterian denomination has been 
compelled to draw on other denom: 
inations for 550 ministers to do its 
work. 


The Presbyterian exhibit: in the 
Columbian Fair will be removed by 
vote of the General Assembly if the 
Sunday-closing law is violated. 


The report of the Committee on 
Systematic Beneficence at the Assem- 
bly shows that the total receipts of 
all the boards during the year was 
$2,799,562, an increase over last year 
of $178,765. : 


The members of the General As- 
sembly paid their respects to Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Cleveland last Friday. 
They were received in the East Room, 
and, in response to an address by the 
Moderator, Dr. Craig, President 
Cleveland said: | 


I assure you it affords me much personal 
gratification to meet on this occaston represent: 
atives of that great religious denomination 
which did so much to make our people better 
and happier, and which is associated with so 
many tender and plea-ing incidents of my indi- 
vidual experience. We still profess to be 
Christian people. This means that no public 
offices, of high or low degree, should be un- 
mindful of the restraints of religious sentiment. 
You, therefore, will, I hope, permit me to say, 
though you do well to insist upon the conscious 
discharge of official obligations, and though 
you ought never to shirk from the exposure cf 
official shortcomings, a contribution you owe 
towards accomplishing good government will 
not be fully made unless you teach people, by 
precept and example, that they will find safety 
and welfare in enforcing upon public servants 
the observation of the mandates of Christianity 
and morality. 


The ordinance, which we printed 
last. week, closing the dives, as now 
conducted in this city, was finally 
passed by the Supervisors last Mon- 
day night and signed by the Mayor. 
It is understood that it will be con- 
tested in the courts by the dive men, 
as unconstitutional, on the ground 
that it discriminates against the fe- 
male sex. It ought to be constitu- 
tional to keep females out of such 
places, and men also. There should 
be no such places. What the courts 
will decide remains to be seen. This 
very prompt and almcst unanimous 
action of the Supervisors surprises 
us. We are afraid there is something 
about it which makes it null and void. 
Recollect, this is not prohibition of 
liquor-selling by men, any amount of 
it, and all the time, unless they have 
been convicted of a felony. 


Thirty-one million four hundred and seven- 
ty-five thousand five hundred and nineteen bar- 
rels of domestic beer were consumed in the 
United States last year. 

Such is the item which we clip 
from one of our most respectable 
daily papers in this city. There it 
stands, without note orcomment. Is 
it enough simply to publish it? 
When will our secular papers speak 
out boldly against the awful drink 
habits which are cursing and ruining 
our nation? Think of it! More 
than one-half barrel of beer for every 
man, woman and child 1n this country 
was drunk last year. No wonder we 
have had hard times. “Who hath 
woe?” 

The people of Carpenteria, Santa Barbara 
county, have fought against the establishment 
of a saloon th re, and Saturday, during the ab- 
sence of the proprietor, the saloon was. burned. 

We are not of the numbér of those 
who favor mobs and violence in gen- 
eral. Let us do away with evils in a 
legal and orderly way. But we are 
not surprised when such things as 
this, here reported, occasionally oc- 
cur. The saloon ought not to have 
any legal right to be anywhere in 
this our fair land. It is, and ought 
to be, regarded as a nuisance. 


The Board of Supervisors of this 
city, at their last meeting, adopted a 
resolution cordially inviting the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor 
to select San Francisco as the place 
of meeting of the International Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention. for the 
year 1895, and the Mayor was re- 
quested to communicate the invita- 
tion to the trustees of the Society. 


Very pleasant closing exercises were 
held in Hoitt’s Oak Grove school last 
Friday. This school is near the foot- 
hills on the old Redington place, be- 
tween Millbrae and Sau Mateo, beau- 
tifully shut in by hills and trees, with 
climate unsurpassed. Principal Ira 
G. Hoitt, M. D., Ph.D., ex-State Su- 
perintendent of Schools, is no novice 
in the art of teaching, but an expert; 
and he is ably assisted by cullege 
graduates. Forty-four boys have 
been connected with the school during 


the past year, coming from this coast, |. 


the East, and two from Central Amer- 
ica. Two diplomas of graduation 


| were awarded, and other prizes and 


medals. The variety in the subjects 
for essays pleasantly indicated the 
varied lives of the boys in their homes 
and youthful experience: “ Fort Wash- 
akie, Wy.,” “Notes of a Trip to 
Hawaii,” “The Quest of the Golden 
Fleece.” County Superintendent J. 
F’. Utter, D. J. Staples, Esq., and Rev. 
John Kimball made brief addresses 
at the close. | 


BAY CONFERENCE. 


The annual meeting of the Bay 
Conference of the Congregational 
churches was held on Thursday, May 
18, 1893, beginning at 1:45 p. m, in 
the Third church, in this city. Profes- 
sor F’. H. Foster was elected Modera- 
tor. After singing the hymn, “Come, 
Holy Spirit, Come,” he read Psalm 
lxxxiv, and asked God's guidance 
during the meeting. Several others 
followed, Jeading us in communion 
with God, and preparing our hearts 
to receive of God the blessings in 
store for us. The devotional exer- 
cises were closed by singing, “O 
Jesus, sweet, the tears I shed while 
at thy cross I kneel.” © 

Rev. H. W. Houlding read a paper, 
“How Fully do our Churches Realize 
the New Testament Kingdom of God 
in the World, in the Character and 
Life of Their Members?” The un- 
derlying thought was that the true 
character and ideal life of a chureh 
member can only be reached by a 


close adherence to the Saviour, and a 


constant indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost. Rev. Geo. B. Hatch follow- 
ed in presenting the same theme, 
but in regard to their “Ministers 
of Edification.” 
upon us the charge that it is not 
enough to talk and to preach about a 


crucified Christ, but preach of the | 
risen Saviour, and rise and live with | 


him. Rev. William Rader closed the 


theme in regard to their “Ministries | 


of Soul-Saving,” and forcibly pressed 
upon us the truth that our specific 


work is the regéneration of the indivi- | 
dual, in order to bring about the per- | 


fect society as-pointed out by the 
gospel. 

This was followed by a devotional 
service led by Rev. J. H. Goodell. 
After singing the good old hymn, 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” 
the leader said that the subject, 
“Honoring the Son” (John v: 23), 
could best be introduced by making 
the devotional season the best and 
the sweetest moments of our gather- 
ing. Such it was, indeed! Having 
been warmed again at the heavenly 
fire-place, Mr. Gilbert Dexter read an 
excellent paper, “The Opportunity For 
Our New Society For Church Exten- 
sion and City Missions.” He not on- 
ly brought to light living facts of our 
great opportunity, but the greater 
necessity; and that, linked with our 
opportunity, called for immediate ac- 
tion. Professor F’. H. Foster spoke 
of the ‘ Obligation of Our Church 
Extension Society.” He dwelled on 
the thought that Christian teaching 
under the Congregational system is 
particularly opportune and worthy of 
being extended.- He believes and we 
believe with him that Congregation- 
alism efficiently develops the spirit- 
ual faculties. After a few moments 
of discussion, we rose and sang, 
“Stand Up, Stand Up, for Jesus.” 
Mrs. 8S. T. Fisher, by request, made 
interesting statements regarding the 
work done by the Woman’s Board of 
the Pacific. Reports of committees 
and business was the order of the 
next hour. The Committee on Re- 
vising the Constitution reported “a 
new Constitution,” which was adopted. 
A collection was taken to provide for 
the publication of the Constitution. 

Pastor F. B. Pullan invited the 
Conference not to slight the thought- 
fulness of the ladies to provide for 
our material wants, and certainly a 
‘most excellent feast spread by loving 
hands welcomed us. After the re- 
past our host called on Deacon Stew- 
art from the churchat Haywards to 
speak in behaif of the laymen, and 
in a very happy way he invited the 
Conference to meet the next time at 
Haywards. Dr. McLéan followed, 
giving us the latest news of progress 
at our newly consolidated. school at 
Belmont. Professor Foster, Dr. Mooar 
and Rev. J. H. Goodell added a few 
words, and thus the hour was spent 
very joyfully. | 

At 7:30 the Conference reconvened. 
The Nominating Committee made the 
following report: For Moderator, Rev. 
F. B. Pullan; Scribe, Deacon D. Gil- 
bert Dexter; Registrar, Rev. George 
B. Hatch. Credential Committee— 
Rev. W. W. Scudder, Chairman; Pro- 
fessor I’. H. Foster, Rev. Dr. W. D. 
Williams, Deacon Caleb Sadler and 
Deacon W. W. Chase. Missionary 
Cummittee—Rev. J. H. Goodell, Chair- 
man; Rev. John Kimball and Rev. J. 
B. Eddie. Business Committee—Reyv. 
H. H. Wikoff, Chairman; Rev. Will- 
iam Rader, Mr. J. F. Crossett. After 
an excellent selection from the choir, 
Professor Nash caught much light 
on the theme, “Should Organized 
Christianity Take the Lead in Social 
Reforms and Improvement, and How 
is Such Leadership to Be Secured ?” 
An interesting discussion followed, 
and the Conference adjourned. The 
Conference was represented by seven- 
pastors and thirty-nine dele- 
gates. F. H. Maar, Scribe. 


SEATTLE ASSOCIATION. 


Our second annual session, last 
Tuesday to Thursday, May 9-11, at 
Port Angeles. 

The beautiful little steamer Monti- 
cello took us there and brought us 
back. The weather was sometimes 
cloudy, sometimes supny; and our 
reception and entertainment were 
faultless and cordial. 
The town itself is the only one of 
its kind in the United States, and 
has a very promising future. The 


of homestead plan, directly from the : 


residence lets are taken up by a sort 


Excellently he laid | 


United States,. that owns this “re- 
serve. From four to five thousand 
people live there. Rev. W. W. Fer- 
rier is our present efficient pastor. 

Thirty-three churches belong to 
the Seattle Association. I think only 
about twelve of them were represent- 
ed. Perhaps because Port Angeles 
is so distant, and being on the straits 
of Juan de Fuca, some feared sea- 
sickness. However, some of the 
churches, like Seattle Plymouth and 
Taylor, were represented by three 
persons apiece. I suppose there were 
thirty pastors and delegates. 


for Moderator. His genial spirit and 
pronounced erergy made him a good 
presiding officer, both in the dispatch 


of business and in the managing of 


the program. Pastor Ferrier opened 
the Convention with an excellent ad- 
dress of welcome. | 

Rev. T. H. Henderson of Port 
Townsend preached in the evening, 
and the house was full. 

Reports from the churches and 
papers on “The Ideal Parishioner” oc- 


cupied the Wednesday morning hours, 


besides devotions of an exceedingly 
inspiring nature, and the usual busi- 
ness. 
A wonderful and precious hour of 
devotions in the afternoon was fol- 
lowed by a missionary meeting, at 
which Mrs. 4. Judson Bailey read an 
excellent paper; and that evening 
Revs. R. A. Rowley and Samuel 
Greene spoke on “How to Save the 
Small Boy”; Mrs. Bailey also spoke on 
“Utah: Past and Present’—an illus- 
tration of the power of missions. 
The house was full again, and the 
people impressed. 
The last session, that of Thursday 
morbing, was devoted to the discus- 
sion of the “Ideal Minister”; Revs. 
Geo. Lindsay, C. E. Newberry and A. 
R. Johnson speaking. | 

Mr. E. S. Smith was elected Regis- 
trar for three years; Committee on 
Credentials—Samuel Greene, G. H. 
Broek, G. H. Lee; Business Com- 
mittee—W. W. Ferrier, Richard 
Bushell, and the pastor of the 
chureh entertaining the Association 
next; Home Missionary Committee as 
before. 

The next meeting will be im con- 
nection with the State Association 
meeting in September at Seattle; the 
meeting after that, in May, ‘94, at 
Whatcom, if favorable, otherwise at 
Port Townsend. 

[Rev.] Gro. H. Lee. 


GOOD NEWS FROM THE FRONT. 


The following cheering account of 
conquest and difficulties ought not 
to be lost by burial in private corres- 
pondence. It is from a letter under 
date of May 12th, written by Rev. 
W. C. Merritt, pastor of the Congre- 
/gational Church, Snohomish, Wash- 
ington, to a friend in the First Con- 
gregational church of Oakland, Cal., 
by whose permission it is published. 
The letter runs thus: 

“You have not forgotten the situ- 
ation a year ago when you were here; 
debts of over $2550 to be met; the 
unfinished church building; the di- 
minished and discouraged flock, num- 
bering in fact but twenty-five; Sun- 
day-school almost gone; Y. P. S. C. 
K. entirely so. Last Sunday was my 
first anniversary, and the situation 
was so marked in contrast that I took 
the Psalmist’s words—“The Lord hath 


done great things for us. whereof we 
are glad,”—as my text fora brief re- 
view. And what is the condition 
now? Church completed; debts all 


paid; entire self-support achieved, | 


except two little items of current ex- 
pense of $48.50; twenty-three receiv- 
ed into membership, making present 
membership forty-six, one having 
died, and one dismissed; Sunday- 
school of over 180, with an attendance 
reaching 168;a Y. P. 8S. C. E. of near- 
ly 30 members; a junior society near- 
ly as large; and hope and faith in the 
place of discouragement. Of course, 
it has been a year of effort and self- 
denial all around. The C.C. B. S. 
granted us $500 and loaned us $1500; 
this latter to be repaid in annual in- 
stallments of $300, due October lst 
of each year. But nearly $3,300 have 
been raised here, besides the gener- 
ous help we had from your Church. 
Our Ladies’ Aid Society has been a 
tower of strength throughout the 
year, raising hard upon $550 for the 
work. 

“Our Sunday-school is a source of 
especial pleasure. Mrs. Merritt's 
room soon filled up, so as that the 54 
little chairs you sent were not suffi- 
cient, and I bought thirty more with 
money a friend in Buffalo sent me for 
the work. She has had as many as 
78 in attendance at one time. 

“Among those who have come into 
the Church on confession of faith 
during the year are two young men 
of promise for the future of the king- 
dom. One of these is now in Chicago 
facing towards the ministry. 

“Five of our young people went to 
Tacoma last week to the State Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention. The Sun- 
day evening following, our service 
was given up to that work, the re- 
turned delegates making excellent 
reports of the Convention. It was a 
good hour—the hopeful close of a 
fruitful year. I read Zech. iv, and 
we all felt that if what-had been done 
seemed like accomplishing the im- 
possible, it was under the promise— 
“Not by might nor by power but by 
my spirit,” saith the Lord of Hosts. 


‘Through Him the mountains of diffi- 


culty had become a plain.” 


We elected Prof. C. E. Newberry 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: I never was one of 
the kids who had special partiality 
for singing the hymn “I Want to Be 
an Angel,” though I took in much of 
the “angel cake” offered me in child- 
hood’s days. But I would have wel- 
comed an angel’s quickening and far- 
sightedness to have seen the glad 
thousands enjoying Children’s Day. 
A rehearsal for ours, not to come off 
until our anniversary as a sehool 
June 11th, has whetted my appetite, 
and my dear, borrowed canary, sing- 
ing as though he, too, were in prac- 
tice for the joyful day, sets me won- 
dering how many birds and boys we 
can muster. One youngster wants 
to trap some wild birds, and one 
stands ready with a young blue-jay. 
But no blues that day. | 

I take my pen in hand this time to 
tell children that they are planning 
for a Children’s Day at Aintab. 
Preaching to six hundred little Turks 
in red fezes and white robes, squat- 
ting on the stone floor of the great 
church, it occurred to me to describe 
the joys of Children’s Day in Ameri- 
ca, and ask them if they did not want 
such a day yearly. Six bundred lit- 
tle hands went up. Three pastors 
voted their loyal help. Gifted Pro- 
fessor Krikorian agreed to champion 
the undertaking. And he has a mas- 
terful way with him. It will greatly 
help if you will put rolls of your 
pretty pictures in his hands to give 
them as souvenirs of the delightful 
day. One kindly pastor who promis- 
ed his aid has gone to heaven, but he 
will look down and enjoy the happy 
scene. Now your day sehool has 


| closed, and you have more time, get 


these picture presents under way be- 
fore vacation absorbs you. Those 
little Turks do not have sueh outings 
as you do, and pictures which they 
can study and compare will last as 
long as these Pacifie Grove cloth 
cats, which are scratching up quite a 
little money for our new ehurch. I 
will putin our Paciric’s elear types 
an account of the rooting of this new 
institution in Turkey when I get 
Professor Krikorian’s letter. Ifthere 
are more pictures than are needed 
‘for the one glad day, there will be 


tal. There is no vacation from suffer- 
ing there, and when, studied and 
old, the pictures are passed out 


ton the wild mountains by the 


hands of cured and grateful patients, 
they will add to the ministry of 
Christian tracts and Holy Bibles. 
Postage don’t cost much. It glorifies 
scissoring and fellowship and fun, 
when children get together to do a 


| kindness for friends across the sea. 


Remember the name. Cut it out, 
friends, and pin it where you will. 
‘see it. It may save you a postage 
stamp: - Professor Krikorian, Central 
Turkey College, Aintab, Turkey. 
Tell all the children of other schools 
to send to their missionaries, and let 
it be the occupation of long days now 
and rainy days next winter, to send 
to needy little friends sonie of our 
super-abounding  picture-treasures. 
And, older friends, won't you pray 
that Aintab College may finish its 
modest endowment. I saw its dear 
President, Rev. A. Fuller, struck by 
a great stone at Kelis, and almost 
knocked off his plunging horse, ex- 
cited by moslem yells and missiles. 
He writes that begging in Boston is 


| harder than being stoned by the 


Turks, and he wants to get back to 
his work. if you want a letter about 
Aintab, or a lecture, let me know. 


‘PEOPLE ARE KIND WHEN THEY THINK OF IT.”’ 


So writes the Advance editor, and 
so we pass the word along in Tue Pa- 
circ. Is not this a gvod time to 
“think of it”? John Chinaman did 
not ask to come here. We sent the 
eloquent Anson G. Burlingame ‘to 
invite them to come and promised the 
same kind treatment we asked for our 
American friends there. I don’t know 
who will help me in my garden if 
Chin Ton has to go. Heis guilty of 
being “a laborer.” -I knew Jim, a 
cross cook in Southern California. 
But if ajl the cross cooks have to cross 
the Pacific, there will be some unpac- 
ified housekeepers on the coast. 
Dear Wing has gone to heaven—kill- 
ed by the highbinders because he tried 
to save a poor girl frominfamy. Mr. 
Geary won't touch him. Unless he 
repents I fear he will never see him, 
for that sainted brother walks in 


but by far the larger part of my ex- 
perience with them has been pleasant. 
If they are to be sent back, let us 


Then they will some of them go on 
with the good work our missionaries 
have begun. A city missionary in 
Hong Kong told me San Francisco 
harlots had a very monopoly of the 
house of sin there. 

What a poor reason for the Chi- 
nese Government to give for sending 
the missionaries home. And yet 
we are told the Chinese must go from 
the country where their industry is 
valuable, because there are low Chi- 
nese women in San Francisco. I fee] 
as sorry and as ashamed fur my coun- 
try as I did when Judge Taney said, 


men are bound to respect.” I read 
in Leviticus xix : 33, 34. “Ifa strang- 
er sojourn with thee in your land, ye 
shall not dohim wrong. The strang- 
er that sojourneth with you shall be 
asthe home-born among you, and 


thou shalt love him as thyself, for ye 


abundant call for them at the hospi-| 


were strangers in the land of Egypt.” 
THE GOSPEL OF LITTLE THINGS. 


I’m going to specify, even if it be 
on the pages of a dignified religious 
journal. Dignus means worthy. It 
is a worthy thing to gladden a pas- 
tor’s heart, for his gladness may cheer 
a hundred more. President Cleve- 
land and the Four Hundred and the 
Spanish infanta may have great bur- 
dens with questions of precedence and 
etiquette, but it only took an invita- 
tion to an informal dinner and a loaf 
of rare bread to lighten a whole day 
for me, and the bacon and potatoes at 
the ranch flavored the trouts we 
brought away from the brook. No- 
tice that s, please. I have been by 
babbling brooks and only got trout. 
Couldn't put an son truthfully, and 
I never did tell any wrong stories— 
‘about fish. A kind meat merchant 
showed me the tenderest steak in the 
animal and gave me the piece—in an- 
swer to my question—he planned to 
take home for himself. And a dear 
old saint im the country has sent me 
in a load of wood, which he chopped 
himself—manzanita roots—the hot- 
test, most lasting and most fragrant 
fuel Californians can burn on their 
hearths. There is’ a steady hittle 
blaze in my heart over it. Now, I 
maintain the dignity and beauty of 
simple and easy hospitality. The 
day Mr. and Mrs. Stanford laid the 
corner-stone of the University, they 
dared offer their city guests sand wich- 
es and milk for a Junch upon their hos- 
pitable porch at Menlo Park. {It 
was enough for the time. How good 
it was with a Minnesota appetite! 
When hospitality becomes a matter of 


If the host overdoes, there is no joy 
for a grateful guest. A thoughtful 
lady tells me hospitality here cost so 
much in early days that many got out 
of the way of it. She was once treat- 
ed to an apple which cost a dollar 
and a half. At that price a man 
might divide the fruit with his be- 
loved. Until I die I mean to bea 
stout : efender of the doctrine that we 
double our pleasures when we share 
them. I may come to potatoes and 
salt, but I shall not be poor unless I 
eat my potatoes and salt alone. 
There’s no eabin so squat and no tent 
so narrow that crackers and cheese 
for two will not have richer flavor 
than for one. I cannot get my pen 
off as I feelit, but what I am driving 
at is a commendation of the little 
New York gamin who, findag a ba- 
nana not wholly spoiled on the wharf, 
said to his kid mate, “Bite bigger, 
Billy; I am not rich, but I am gener- 
ous.” Don’t waitto be a millionaire; 
beaman. Srpney Wituiams. 


_ 


BLACK DIAMOND. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society of Pastor 


Wash., gathered for a friendly hour 
on Friday night, and the occasion 
was most encouraging to those who 
were present, and to other friends of 
the aims of the Society. 

There has been a growing desire 
on the part of all public-spirited sup- 
porters of the church, and especially 
on the part of the influential business 
men of the place and of its young 
people, that the church should make 
itself felt outside the narrow circle of 
a too common and very distressful 


ing “dead men’s bones” of sectarian 
dissension, and the uncleanness of 
personal and unchristian bitterness, 
and assert itself as a practical power 
in doing good as Christ taught. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society took a 
courageous and successful initiative in 
the accomplishment of this end by 
coming together on Saturday night, 


station, and spending the time in 
playing some ‘simple and harmless 
games, such as “authors,” and talking 
together and eating side by side. At 
least one break was made in the crust 
of conventiunality, which has had its 
root in race-feeling, and has borne the 
fruit of church disintegration, with 
no better excuse than the flimsy pre- 
text that Christianity must be “long- 
faced” or false. | 

Common sense and Christianity 
alike unite in bidding the ladies 
God-speed in the example which 
they and their invited husbands and 
friends gave to the world in this hour 
of simple peace and cheer. Something 


white. I don’t know many Chinamen, | 


treat them kindly until they go.’ 


“Black men have no rights white ; 


to grow from this beginning, which 
has helped to overcome for Black 


; Diamond the prejudice of a few that 


the atmosphere of the church should 
be that of death, and to give men 
courage to the no less suber and 
much more biblical conviction of the 


many among Black Diamond’s Chris- — 


tian workers, that the house of God 
should be open in spirit and in form 
in such ways as may supply the daily 
social and religious needs of the 
young, and affurd peace and comfort 
to rey givers.and receivers of Christian 
aid. 
All true friends of the cause of 
Christ in Black Diamond will bid the 
ladies move on as they have started, 
Showing their faith by their cour- 
ageous deeds. Com. 
May 15, 1893. 


Rev. _H. A. Brown of Valley City, — 


North Dakota, accepts an invitation 
from the church at Avalon to labor 
with them for six months, and is ex-. 


. pected to arrive in Southern Califor-— 


nia within two weeks. 


costly cookery, far-away dainties 
and great display, its charm has gone. 


Shepard’s Church at Black Diamond, 


“piety” of sepulchral form, conceal- 


without regard to sect, or race, or 


like an “institutional church” ought | 
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THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious Tews, 
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PACIFIC COAST. 


At the last Monday Club, Prof. C. 
S Nash gave a synopsis of “Verbum 
Vi,” the Yale Lectures on Preaching 
by Rev. Robert F. Horton, M. A., of 
England. These lectures, just deliv- 
ered,have been immediately published 
in book form. The synopsis and dis- 
cussion which followed were instruct- 
ive, and helped to keep us informed 
of passing events in the theological 
world. There was by no means an 
unanimous assent to the new views 
and “higher criticism” taught in the 
lectures. Rev. Morris W. Morse will 
presept the subject next week, “The 
Evangelistic Mission of the Church.” 
A proposition was considered in the 


Club to change the hour of meeting. 


from 1:30 o'clock p. m. to 2 o'clock on 
Monday. A vote will be taken on 
this proposition a week from next 
Monday. | 
A collection of $127.50 was taken 
in'the First church in this city last 
Sabbath morning for the Congrega- 
tional Church Building Society. 


Children’s Day was observed in the 
morning at the Third church, using 
the program exercise, “My Country.” 
Very interesting service. A full 
house. Large attendance at night. 


Plymouth church celebrated Chil- 
dren’s Day in the morning. In the 
afternoon Pastor Williams preached 
at the Old People’s Home. In the 
evening he lectured on ‘Shall the 
Chinese Go?” 


At Olivet church, the after meetings 
on Sunday night, which have been 
held continuously for eight months 
with excellent results, will be sus- 
pended until after Pastor Cole’s va- 
cation. 


Rev. J. G. Eckles has been called to 
the Ocean View church, this city, and 
commenced his labors there last Sun- 
day. 

Children’s Day will be observed at 
Pierce-street chapel next Sunday af- 
-ternoon. Rev. W. H. Cooke will ad- 
dress the school. 


Rev. Horace W. Houlding has ac- 
cepted the call to become the pastor 
of Park church in this city, which he 
has so acceptably supplied for some 
time. 

The temporary quarters of Park 
church, 416 Devisadero street, were 
especially attractive last Friday even- 
ing. A missionary band of young 
girls, designated the “Lilies of the 
Valley,” had, under the able super- 
vision of Miss. A. Dallam, their lead- 
er, created very artistic and pleasing 
effects with floral and other decora- 
tions; but the principal attraction was 
the girls themselves and the program 
which they so ably carried out. Some 
of the strikingly effective numbers 
rendered proved that there had been 
much painstaking in their prepara- 
tion. ‘This missionary band had sub- 
scribed $25 toward the fund being 
raised for the purchase of a lot and 
erecting a church building. They 
arranged this entertainment to help 
raise the amount, charging 10 cents 
for admission and 10 cents for re- 
freshments. There was a large and 
appreciative gathering of parents and 
friends. The social and refreshments 
following the program ended a very 
happy evening. Twenty-two dollars 
was cleared. Organized bands of 
junior workers are a valuable acqui- 
sition to our church life. Let us not 
despise the day of small things. 
Sunday evening, May 28th, at 7:30, 
specially attractive Children’s Day 
exercises will be rendered. 

Superintendent J. K. Harrison left 
last Monday for the meeting of the 
American Home Missionary Society 
in Saratoga, N. Y. 


Revs. J. H. Goodell of Market- 
street church and J.’ D. Foster of 
Lorin exchanged in the evening. 


At the Second church in West Oak- 
land there was a “Flower and Bird 
Concert” by the Sunday-school in the 
evening, with good attendance. 


Rev. Professor George Mooar 
preached in the Union church, San 
Lorenzo. 

At the First church, Oakland, 
Children’s Day was observed in the 
morning, the beautiful service “My 
Country” being used. There were 
alsu addresses by the pastor and as- 
sociate pastor. In the evening Rev. 
Wm. Rader preached on the “King- 
dom of God.” 


Rev. J. B. Silcox closed his services 
with -the Pilgrim church last Sab- 
bath; on Monday he, with his family, 
left for his new field in Montreal, 
Canada. Our talented brother will 
find his right field some day, we 
trust, and do a grand work for the 
Master. We shall always be glad to 
hear good things of him and his. 


The Second church of Oakland ex- 
presses thanks to Dr. John Thomp- 
son, agent of the American Bible So- 
ciety, for a donation of Bibles. This 
Society should be generously re- 
membered by our churches. 


At Golden Gate church Children’s 
Day was observed in the morning. 
Rev. W. H. Cooke was present, and 
gave an interesting address on his 
work. A collection of $20 was taken. 
Pastor Eddie addressed the Y. M. C. 
A. in the afternoon. 


Rev. Dr. Warren was at Sausalito, 
where there was a memorial service 


in the morning for Brother W. G. 
Mills. 


In Alameda Sunday was given up 
t>» the observance of Children’s Day 
by the Sunday-echool. The interest- 
lug, patriotic exercise prepared by 
the C.S. S. & P. S. was used. An 
interesting recitation was given by 
members of the “Pansy class.” Dur- 
ing the service a child was baptized. 
Offerings amounting to $45.75, with 
pledges for $16 more, were received 
for our S. 8S. & P. S. The Sunday- 
day-school hour was occupied with 
reports of delegates to the Sunday- 
school Convention at Pacific Grove, 
and addresses by Captain J. Bray on 
the “Work of the Morning Slar,” and 
Rev. Walter Frear on “Micronesia.” 
In the evening Rev. W. H. Cooke 
made an address on “Planting Sun- 
day-schools in the Wilds of Califor- 
ria.” 

Rev. J. B. Koehne’s subject in the 
First church, Sacramento, in the even- 
ing was “A Popular Humbug: Born 
Under a Lucky Star.” : 


The new Congregational church at 
Reno was dedicated last Sunday week. 
The building is of brick, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 500. It is two stories 
high, the basement being arranged 
for Sunday-school and social gather- 
ings, and the upper story for church 
services. It is handsomely finished 
and conveniently arranged, and 
ornament to the town and a credit to 
the enterprising pastor, Rev. Thomas 
Magill, and his congregation. The 
dedicatory services, which were very 
impressive, consisted of a prayer of 
invocation, responsive readings, dedi- 
eation anthem, sermon by Rev. J. K. 
McLean, D.D., of Oakland, dedicatory. 
prayer by Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
of San Francisco, dedicatory covenant 
by the pastor, Rev. Thomas Magill; 
hymns by the choir, and benediction. 
—Reno Journal. | 


The San Juan church received one 
confession at its May communion. 
Its Y. P. S.C. E. has organized the 
first Junior Society in San Benito 
county. This is the bantling, which, 
while yet in embryo, gave a subscrip- 
tion to the State Fund at Fresno Con- 
vention, under the name of the ‘‘Un- 
born Junior Society.” The church is 
reaching out in a missionary effort to 
a@ community just over the Monterey 
county line, and, with the aid of the 
Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society, hopes to found a 
Sunday-school, as well as regular 
preaching. The Mayflower Y. P. S. 
and the San Juan societies are plan- 
ning for a joint cherry picnic soon. 
Fellowship is Pastor Luark’s hobby, 
and Pastor Williams is even a better 
rider of that horse. L. 


There has been 331-3 per cent. in- 
crease in the membership of the Y. 
P. S. C. E. in the State of Washing- 
ton during the year. 


Rev. Professor L. F. Bickford, 
formerly of Pasadena, receives the 
degree of Ph.D. from Trinity Univer- 
sity, after a two years course of study 
and the presentation of theses in 
three separate departments of phi- 
losophy, all of which have been re- 
ceived with marked approval. 


On May the 7th 27 were added 
to the First church in Tacoma, five 
of them on profession: The venerable 
gfay-haired father who is always so 
instructive and brief in his talks in 
the prayer-meeting, and the golden- 
haired, winsome lassie whose face 
doeth good like a medicine; then 
the charming mother, and her sweet 
young daughter, with many other 
dear friends, who have been cared 
for tenderly by a faithful pastor, and 
equally faithful and efficient wife. 
The dear brother and his wife who 
go “down to the sea in ships” are 
very welcome, bringing letters 
from Liverpool, England A May-day 
social was given by the young peo- 
ple of the First church. The parlors 
were decorated with May flowers and 
ferns. Fifteen young ladies braided 
the May-pole; ice-cream and cakes 
were served; a very unique and pleas- 
ant entertainment. Pastor Hallock 
began his course of lectures on 
“The Five Senses—Their Perils and 
Possibilities,’ on Sunday evening, 
May 7th. We welcome back Deacon 
Andrews, who has been spending 
some time in Eastern Washington. 

At its May Communion the First 
Church in Spokane, Rev. Dr. M. Will- 
ett, pastor, received eighteen mem- 
bers, twelve on confession of faith 
and six by letter. 


The Children’s Day exercises at 
Tulare church last Sunday were a 
success in every way. The church 
was beautifully decorated with flags, 
bunting and flowers. The exercise 
used was “Our Country.” The church 
was crowded, and many stood outside 
by the door. Superintendent Cosper 
and his assistants were justly proud 
of the success of their efforts to make 
this the best concert of the kind ever 
held here. 

The collection for C.S.S. and P. 
S. was fourteen dollars, which, with 
twenty-five dollars previously sent by 
the Y. P. S. C. E., makes a goodly 
offering for the year to the Society. 

EASTERN. 

The church at Alpena, Mich., re- 
ceived forty, May 7th. 

Twenty-one united with the church 
at Wauwatosa, Wis., May 14th. 

Rev. R. W. Newlands has resigned 
as pastor of Wauponsee Grove Con-. 
gregational church, IIl. 

The First church, Lockport, receiv- 
ed fifty-four members, May 7th; all 


A church of thirty-two members 
was organized May. 7th at Minneiska, 
Minn. Dr. M. Hartsough has been 
preaching there. 

The State of Colorado has _fifty- 
seven Congregational churches, with 
4.000 members. Sixteen of these 
churches are self-supporting, and 
forty-one are home missionary. 

The State Association of Ohio met 
May 3d at the Congregational city 
of Toledo, with the Washington-street 
church. The doings of the Associa- 
tion show that our churches in Ohio 
are fully up to the work of the day. 


Rev. H. C. Crane, pastor, formerly at 


ed the attendance at the evening ser- 


| vice by using the main audienceé- 


room, instead of the vestry, as has 
been the custom. Stereopticon ser- 
mons, specia! lectures and praise ser- 
vices have been used. 


NORTH BERKELEY DEDICATION. 


The North Berkeley dedication, 
services last Sunday afternoon, were 
a delightful success. At 3 o'clock 
nearly 300 people were comfortably 
seated in the auditorium and parlor 
of the new church. | 
_ Rev. Drs. McLean and Warren, Rev. 
L. L. Wirt, Rev. Geo. B. Hatch and 
Rev. I. D. Foster were on the plat- 
form, and assisted Pastor Robbins in 
the services. The music by the 


ing by choir and congregation spirit- 
ed, the addresses appropriate, and the 
dedicatory offering of $725 was made 
with a promptness and heartiness 
that was very encouraging. | 

This new church enterprise is a 
marvel in several particulars. It is 
only about two years since Superin- 
tendent Wirt organized the North 
Berkeley Sunday-school. It is less 
than a year since the church was 
formed. It is only a month anda 
half since work was begun on the 
building. To-day there is a thriving 
Sunday-school, a united, well-organ- 
ized church, large and growing con- 
gregation, with a gifted and beloved 
pastor, all at home in a commodious 
and beautiful church edifice, well 
worth $6,000, with a debt of only 
about $2,000. Mr. J. L. Barker and 
family, of the First Church, and 
Messrs. Estey and Jewett, of the North 
Berkeley Church, have been the prin- 
cipal promoters and reliance of the 
entire movement. 


Revs. Flawith, Taylor and May 


have each contributed their mite of 


faithful service, preparatory to the 
coming of the permanent pastor, Rev. 
J. Clarke Robbins, two months since. 
Mr. Robbins has been very success- 
ful in his distinctively ministerial 
work for the church, and wonderfully 
efficient in planning and pushing to 
speedy completion the new church 
home. Many of the most valuable 
features of the structure are due to 
his genius and indomitable energy. 
With the great advantage that comes 
with a new, well-equipped church 
home, and with the prestige gained 
by its marked success thus far, it is 
hoped that this new church will prove 
to be a stronghold of righteousness 
and a great blessing to Berkeley, and 
to the many hundred young people 
attending its University and other 
schools. 


COUNCIL AT SOQUEL. 


Pursuant to letters missive, a coun- 
cil met at Soquel, May 18th, at 3:30 
p. M., to ordain to the gospel ministry 
Rev. James Parsons, the pastor of our 
church in that place. Five churches 
were represented by four ministers 
and three delegates. The council or- 
ganized with Rev. J. A. Cruzan as 
Moderator, and Rev. M. J. Luark 
Scribe. The records of antecedent 
proceedings were found satisfactory, 
as also the church standing of the 
candidate, and evidences of scholarly 
preparation and equipment. The 
statements as to religious experiences, 
and purposes in seeking ordination, 
were all clear and explicit. The ex- 
amination concerning theological be- 
lief and comprehension was minute 
and careful, and gave great satis 'ac- 
tion to the council; and the vote to 
ordain was unanimous and hearty. 

A large and sympathetic audience 
convened in the evening to witness 
the ordination service, which was as 
follows: Organ voluntary; reading of 
minutes of the council; anthem by 
Soquel choir; reading of Scripture 
and prayer, by Rev. M. J. Luark; 
hymn by congregation; ordination 
sermon and ordination prayer, by Rev. 
W. H. Cross; hymn by congregation; 
right hand of fellowship and charge 
to the minister, by Rev. L. D. Rath- 
bone; charge to the people, by Rev. 
J. A. Cruzan; benediction by the new 
pastor. 

All seemed happy and hopeful, and 
filled with one mind and spirit. The 
most apt and excellent advice given 
in the charge to the people, in such 
terse and pointed sentences by Broth- 
er Cruzan, will not soon be foryotten; 
and the young pastor will long re- 
member the sound words of Pastor 
Rathbone. Let the churches remem- 
ber in prayerful and loving thought 
the Soquel church and its bright and 
capable young pastor. L. 


wants to drown sorrow in & glass, let 
him try a glass of water. Glasses of 


but three of these were on confession. | 


The church in Pepperell, Mass., 


Port Townsend, has greatly increas- 


church orchestra was fine, the sing- 


It is a sound old maxim, «Ifa man. 


liquor are already toofull of sorrow.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, MAY 28th. 


PROV. XXXI: 10-31. 
The Excellent Woman. 


BY REV. CHARCES E, CHASE. 


Golden Text.—Prov. xxxi ; 30. 


THE LESSON TEXT. 


10, A virtuous woman who can find ? 
For her price is far above rubies, 
11, The heart of her husband trusteth in her, 
And he shall have no lack of gain. 
12. She doeth him good and not evil 
All the days of her life. : 
13. She seeketh wool and flax, 
And worketh willingly with her hands. 
14. She is like the merchant-ships; 
She bringeth her food from afar. 
15. She riseth also while it is yet night, 
_ And giveth meat to her house hold, 
And their task to her maidens. 
16. She considereth a field, and buyeth it: 
With the truit of her hands she planteth 
vineyard, 
17. She girdeth her loins with strength, 
And maketh strong her arms. 
18. She perceiveth that her merchandise is 
profitable: 
Her lamp goeth not out by night. 
19. She layeth her hands to the distaff, 
And her hands hold the spindle. - 
20. She spreadeth out her hand to the poor: 
Yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the 
needy. 
21. She is not afraid of the snow for her house- 
hold; 
For all her household are clothed with 
scarlet. 
22. She maketh for herself carpets of tapestry; 
Her clothing is fine linen and purple. 
23. Her husband is known in the gates, 
When he sitteth among the elders of the 
land. 
24. She maketh linen garments and selleth 
them; 
And delivereth girdles unto the merchant. 
25. Strength and dignity are her clothing; 
And she laugheth at the time to come. 
26. She openeth her mouth with wisdom; 
And the law of kindness is on her tongue. 
27. She looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold, 
And eateth not the bread of idleness. 
28. Her children rise up, and call her blessed; 
_ Her husband a/so, and he praiseth her say- 
ing: 
29. Many daughters have done virtuously, 
But thou excelleth them all. 
30. Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain. 
31. Give her the fruit of her hands; 
And let her works praise her in the gates, 


COMMENT ON THE TEXT. 


Here is a picture of the ideal woman of 
twenty-five centuries ago, which has the ac- 
curacy of a line engraving, with the charm of a 
pastel. We take it up, alike charmed with the 
subject and the artist’s skill. : 

(V. 10.) Good, worthy, chaste, capable, 
strong. Such is the woman in the mind of the 
artist, so difficult, yet not impossible, to find. A 
woman so precious that the costliest jewels not 
even faintly represent her value; or, rather, her 
worth, is of such a kind that it cannot be esti- 


mated, cannot be expressed. 


‘* She is mine own: 

- And I as rich in having such a jewel 
As twenty seas, if all their sands were pearl, 
The waters nectar, and the rocks pure gold.”’ 


(V. 11.) The ideal woman zs a wife, and she 
is the one person in all the world to whom her 
husband discloses his heart. With all his plans, 
successes and failures, hopes and fears, joys 
and sorrows, she is as familiar as he, for she 
shares them, and, with a true woman's insight, 
she is able to so counsel and help him that he is 
sure to be prosperous, and, therefore, his fam- 
ily will not lack the comforts of life. 

(V. 12.) The nature of a true wife is not only 
to receive the home and protection which mar- 
riage makes her right, but her active love sees 
its life work in doing her husband good, by 
co-operating with him in all his worthy enter- 
prises; and thus is she, all her days, what the 
Creator designed the first woman to be, ‘‘an 
helpmate for him.” 

(V. 13.) When this picture was drawn, no 
factories or machinery of more than the simplest 
kind existed, and the model woman, cheerfully 
adapting herself to the circumstances of the 
time, did the spinning and weaving at home. 

(V.14.) Her enterprising spirit has discovered 
what lies beyond her immediate locality. She 
is acquainted with other parts of the world, and 
whatever is necessary for the comfort and wel- 
fare of her family she obtains, even though it 
comes from afar. 

(V. 15.) The beginning of each day’s house- 
hold labor is under her own supervision, which 
compels her to rise before dawn. 

(V.16-) No small part of her excellence is 
her business ability. She is careful of her in- 
vestments, and buys such land as can be im- 
proved and made productive. 

(V. 17.) This verse is expressive of energy 
and strength, and may also suggest that the 
excellent woman regards her health, knowing 
that, to successfully accomplish the work of life, 
a body strong, vigorous, and free from pain, is 
required. 

(Vs. 18, 19.) The articles of her manutacture 
are wanted by others, who pay well for them, 
because of their excellent quality. By her wis- 
dom and industry she so provides for the future 
that the lamp of her prosperity always burns 
brightly, as does the lamp of oil, by which, in 
the evening hours, she sees to hold the distaff 
and spindle. 

(V. 20) But with all the rest that goes to 
make. up the excellence of the ideal woman is 
her generosity. With all her industry and ine 
terest in practical affairs she coes not lack the 
noble sentiment of benevolence. 


(V. 21.) Snow.is sometimes seen in Palestine, |" 


but, though. it does not appear every winter, 
the household of the model woman is always 
prepared for it with clothing of scarlet woolen, 
the best protection from the cold. : 

(V. 22.) The tapestry, carpets, mattresses, 
and cushions are fur the household, including 
herself. Her personal wardrobe is made of fine 
white linen, and of purple, the richest of colors, 
fit emblems of her pure and queenly character. 

(V. 23.) Her husband associates with the 
chief men, and is well known where the princi- 
pal business of the city is transacted. Her in- 
fluence exalts him. No domestic shame de- 
prades him. She is a *‘ crown” to him. 

(V. 24.) Again her business ability is men- 
tioned. 

(V. 25.) This is her character. With 
strength and dignity she is covered as with a 
‘garment; and for this reason she does not fear 
the future—is cheerful about the time to come. 

(V. 26) Not a busybody, not inclined to 
idle talk and gossip, but a woman of wise and 
| gracious words whose speech is made golden 


water. 
tract; four minutes’ walk from Adaline Station, 
on the Berkeley railroad. Good school near. 


management of her household, and in its high 


_| est interests she is always employed. 7 


(V. 28, 29) Her children as they grow up 
and understand her worth call her the blessed, 
while they greet her with terms of reverence 
and endearment. Her husband, so great in 
his admiration, exclaims that of all the women 
who have done virtuously, she is the chief! 


other womanly graces. Vain, too, because 
sure to fade, But there is a beauty to which 
each year brings increase of grace and charm. 
It is the beauty of the heart that loves -God. 

(V. 31.) Virtue, after all, is its own praise; 
and the good woman, the excellent one of this 
lesson, is honored in her home, her husband 
and children, in all her good works, and by 


that Divine Friend of .womankind who. blesses, 


and accepts as a Mary’s gift unto himself; each’ 
holy impulse of her loving heart. 
THE IDEAL WOMAN OF THE PRESENT. 
Thanks to the gospel of Christ, there are 
women now, not one here and there, but many 
of them, who lack not a single grace and virtue, 


the principle of which is discovered in this an- | 


cient picture; but, though their number be _ in- 


and the home, continues to be above rubies— 


by the refiner whose fire is the law of kind- 


(V. 27.) She does not trust others with the | 


(V. 30.) That is, if they exist independentfof 


creased, their value tothe world, tothe Church, 


putation. 
She is a wife and mother. 


band and children, 


hold. , 
She is strong in mind and body. . 


ard is, therefore, independent. 


cus in action. 
BETWEEN THE LINES. 
This lesson is not alone for girls and women, 


husbands, and these cannot be unless boys and 
men seek and cultivate the manly qualities that 
such a position demands. 
No man should be less pure in thought and 
action than he expects his wife to be. 
Let him whe is so rich as to’ have for his 
wife the excellent woman whose nature is de- 


‘fined by this lesson, not fail to appreciate the — 
treasure. 


_ — 


DIED. 


HiMf#s.—Died, in Portland, Oregon, May 20, 
1893, Sarah Myrtle, third daughter of Geo. 
H. and Anna F. Himes, aged 22 years 3 
months and day. 


She was an invalid from birth, and ‘a con- 
stant sufferer. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. >. Gov't Report. 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY 


Rublishers’ PBepariment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter 


The Lakeside is an Oakland, Cal., board- 
ing-house on the borders of Lake Merritt, sur- 
rounded by large, spacious grounds, and has 
sunny rooms opening into broad verandas, 
making it a most delightful place to rest, Spe- 
cial rates to ministers and their families, Ad- 


diess The Lakeside, Oak street, Oakland, Cal. | 


GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE EXCURSIONS.— 
Tourist cars, personally conducted, 
Thursday through to New York, Boston, and 


all Eastern points, commencing April 25th, 
Every Tuesday and every Thursday to Chicago. 
Call on or address F. E. Shearer, Manager, 1 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 


an! Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. 
prices. 


New Hats, new feathers. Low 


_ TO RENT. 


Beecham’s Pills cure sick headache. 


House for Sale. 


- Two-story house, with seven rooms, bath; 


good well and tank, and pipes for hot and cold 


Lot 50x135 feet. On the Crawford 


Price, $3,250. 
TERMS EASY. 
fa Apply to J. W. CRAWFORD, on 


tie premises, 


HEADQUARTERS 


— FOR — 


PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS 


LOW PBICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O°Farreli Ste, 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
action guaranteed. 


If you perfec: satisfaction, use 


Carlson Currier Co's 


Spool Silk, and help to sustain the only indus- 
try of its kind on the Pacific Coast. 


6 & 8 Sutter St, San Francisce 


A.L BANCROFT £CO. 
Pl AN 303 Sutter St. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

Sold for Cash or on Installments. Pianos rented, 
tuned, repaired, moved or stored. 

KNnasg.— Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Bulow, 
Grunfield, and other renowned pianists, the best piano 
in existence. | 

Haings.—Celebrated for purity and volume o1 tone, 
and extraordinary durability, and preferred by the 
world’s famous prima donna, Adelina Patti. : 

Busn & Gerts.—Strictly first-class in every parti:- 
ular, and at a very moderate price. It excels many 
pianos for which a much higher price is asked. _ 

Partor Orcan.—kLlegant in design and 
finish, and unsu in tone. 

Witcox & Wuitse SvmMPpuony and 
full orchestra in itself. Call and see it, and listen to it. 


Sutterst 
S. F. 


every | 


Five unfurnished rooms and bath, also use of | 
piano, at 516 Lombard street. | | 


Home 
Made 


That’s the best 
recommendation we 
can give to our 
upholstery. It is 
made in our own 
workshops by our 
own skilled arti- 
sans. Itis in 

| every way better 
than the Eastern 

made upholstery. 


Wears better 


Looks better 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. VOLE & CO.) 


(11T-123 Geary St.. - San Francisco. 


COLUMBIA 


Steel Windmill. 


STRONG, HANDSOME, Con RECT, 


‘TRUE. 
SPIRAL 


WHEEL 
That secures _the 


not choke nor spill it. 
Angle of fans is 45 degrees 


at inner, and 8o degrees at outer end. 


CHANGEABLE STROKE, 
WEATHER PROTECTED GEARING, 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, > 
LOW PRICE. 
BUCKEYE PUMPS. 
LAWN MOWERS, IRON FENCING, ETC. 


FRANK BROTHERS. 
33-35 MAIN STREET, San Francisco. 


KEELEY INSTITUTE, 


Les Gates, Cal. 
Oo. N. RAMSEY, Manager 


The only authorized branch in Northern 
California of the wo:ld renowned Keeley 
Institute of Dwight, [il . fur the treatment 
of Liquor, Oyium, Tobacco and certain 
Nervous Disease:. 

Parties in San Francisco can o tain infor- 
mation by cr lling on or addressing 

PEEK TIFFANY, City 
Room 37, Academy of Sciences B ng, 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 
DEALFRS IN 

Cheese, Begs. Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
| oney and Cranberries. 

Nes. 16, 17, 28 and 30 «enter Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, — 

Telephone No. 14165. . FRANCISCO 


continues to rise above all possibility” of com- | 


She is worthy of the confidenee of her hus- 


She has ‘the management of her own house- — 


She is industrious, possesses business ability, 


She is a Christian, kind in speech, and gener- 


There cannot be ideal homes without ideal 


force of the wind, does — 
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Pactric: San FRANCISCO, 


[Wepnespay, May 24, 1893. 


Young Folks. 


A Boy’s Memorial Day. 


The wild rose shed her fragrance 
Deep in Shenandoah’s glen, 

Where in the years agone was heard 
The martial tramp of men; 

The skies of May were soft and blue, 
And birds were singing free 

- On many a drooping alder bush, 

On many a cedar tree. 


A little boy with bright blue eye, 
And youth’s elastic tread, 

Came tripping down a shaded path, 
With greenleaf overhead. 

It was the land’s Memorial Day. 
And fast upon the blue, 

From shore to shore, the flowers fell, 
As falls the crystal dew. 


Beneath an oak’s majestic spread 
He found a lonely grave, 
A rotting cedar head-board told 
Where slept some hero brave; 
Some comrade true had carved his name, 
And left him to his rest, 
Where flowed the Shenandoah 
’Neath the mountain’s lofty crest. 


©] know not who is sleeping here,” 
" The kneeling urchin said. 
‘* But I will decorate his grave 
_ With flowers white and red; 
He may have followed Sheridan, 
Who fills this forest tomb, 
He may have rode with Jackson, 


awfully mean about going at all. 
Why not hang around here, and give 
our money to mother and the babies ? 
Well get up the river occasionally.” 
“That's a tremendous say and a 
tremendous do!” exclaimed Jack, 
dropping the rods he was fixing. 
“But, Burr, I can’t help thinking how 
peaked father looks. I say — you 
know Joe Stouts father died last 
summer while-all were up in the 
mountains, and folks said”’— | 

“IT know what they said,” broke in 
Burr, “They said if he'd stopped 
work and rested up a little, he might 
have lived. They said, too, his big 
family made such demands on him 
he couldn't, and Joe was up. in the 
woods then. 

“Well, we aren’t going—so, there! 
Make demands! Not much, we 
aren t—and mother’s got to go, and 
father, too.” 

“T don’t know as he can,” said Jack, 
slowly. | 


these old traps out of the way, Jack. 

I don’t want to see them.” | 
“Well, you beat me,” returned Jack. 

“Do you know what his going. means ?” 
“Yes, sir!” Burr promptly return- 


“He's got to—some way. Here, get | 


SERGEANT NORRIS’S SQUIRREL. 


‘Sergeant Richard Norris was a 
member of Company L, First Maine 
Cavalry. = He had been an old Eng- 
lish soldier. He loved the cavalry 
service, and was a skilled horseman. 
He took great pride in his cavalry 
hat and always went into fight bare- 
headed, removing his hat from his 
head, placing it inside his shirt-bosom 
—about the only place he could be- 
stow it, for our soldier's wardrobe 
was only a pair of trousers, a woollen 
shirt, and a blouse. The full-dress 
uniform of the cavalry soldier differ- 
ed from the above and from the in- 
fantry soldier’s, by substituting a 
short jacket for the blouse, while the 
infantry had a coat. The infantry 
boys used to maliciously say that the 
reason why cavalrymen wore jackets 
was to allow their friends to admire 
the reinforcements on their trousers 
essential to endure the wearing in- 
fluence of the hard McLellan saddle. 

Norris, when asked the reason for 
his fighting bareheaded, always re- 
plied that the rebs had ruined one 
hat by shooting through it, and he 
did not intend they should destroy 
in like manner another. , 


the simplest form of common knot, 
and unless the beast can break the 
string or gnaw it in two, he will 
never get loose. To untie the knot 
requires observation and reasoning 
power; and, though a monkey may 
possess both, he has neither in a 
sufficient degree to enable him to 
overcome the difficulty.—Golden 
Days. 


HOW STATES ARE NAMED. 


Maine takes its name from the 
province of Maine in France, and 
was so called as a compliment to the 
queen of Charles I, who was its 
owner. | 

New Hampshire takes its name 
from Hampshire, England. New 
Hampshire was originally called La- 
conia. 

Vermont is French (Verd Mont), 
signifying green mountain. 

Massachusetts is an Indian word, 
signifying “country about the great 
hills.” 

Rhode Island gets its name because 
of its fancied resemblance to the. Is- 
land of Rhodes in the Mediterranean. 

The real name of Connecticut is 
Quon-eh-ta-but. It is a Mohican 


A CUSTOMER SECURED. 


A young man in a dry-goods store 
in Boston was endeavoring to sell a 
customer some goods. He had & 
quantity on hand which he much de- 


of the freshest style; and the man 


the goods had been examined, and 


| the bargain was about to be con- 


cluded, the customer inquired: 

“Are these goods the latest style ?” 

The young man hesitated. He 
wanted to sell the goods, and it ap- 
peared evident that if he said they 
were the latest style the man would 
take them. But he could not tell a 
lie, and he replied: 

“They are not the latest style of 
goods, but they are avery good style.” 

The man looked at him, examined 
some other goods of a later style, and 
said: 

“I will take those of the older 
style, and some of the new also. 
Your honesty in stating the facts will 
fasten me to this place.” 


also retained a customer whom he 


sired to dispose of, as they were not- 


seemed inclined to take them. When 


The man not only sold his goods 
and kept a good conscience, but he 


might never have seen again if he 


Drink 


For temperance people—a health- 
giving drink for the masses. 


Hires 
| ir Beer 
Not a harmful ingredient in its 
make-up. Nothing but the pur- 
est extracts of carefully selected jf 
-herbs, roots, barl:s andberries. / 
A ascent package makes Five 


Gallons of a Delicious, Strength- 4 
ning, Effervescent Beverage. V4 
Be sure and get Hires’ J 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1819—AMERICA’S 
LABGEST INSURANCE COMPANY, 


$10,659,139 03. 


2 
te 


ed, as he swept the old files into a 
drawer. “It means for you and me 
to boil in that little mill office in dog 
days, look after hands, smell grease 


had not spoken to him the exact 
truth. There is no permanent gain 
in falsehood and deception. Right- 
eousness and truth are a sure foun- 


word, and means “long river.” 
New York was so named as & com- 
pliment to the Duke of York, whose 


In the midst of a fight one day, 
while dismounted, the sergeant came 
upon a young squirrel at the foot of 


Or behind ‘Jeb’ Stuart’s plume. 


-* 


‘‘ For him no more the bugles blow, 
No more the camp-fires burn, 
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And to some waiting sister’s heart 
He never may return; 

Perhaps some mother watched for him, 
When homeward came the men. 
But none could tell her where he slept 

In Shenandoah’s glen. 


‘* The hands of Love have healed fore’er 

The crimson wounds of war, 

And over all in beauty floats 
The flag of stripe and star; 

With North and Southin bonds of peace, 
We strew alike to-day | 

The graves of those who fought in blue 
And those who stood in gray.” 


He gathered in the forest’s core 
The fairest flowers that grew; 3 
lie plucked the rose deep in whose heart 
Still shone the pearly dew; 
He took the lily from its bed; 
From cedar, laurel, pine, 
He wove a wreath to decorate 
That soldier of the line, 


He questioned not which cause he served; 
He was s soldier true, 
** A wreath should always crown the brave,” 
Said Little Jack McGrew; 
And tenderly.among the grass 
He laid his wreath of love, 
While overhead on cedared bough 
Cooed soft a gentle dove. 


He breathed a prayer, that little boy, 
And gently rose to go; 
He heard the witching murmur 
Of the river in its flow; 
It seemed to bear to sunlit lands 
Of beauty far away 
The sweet and sacred story 
Of the lad’s Memorial Day. 


| woods. 


and tar, and walk home to get an 
outside whiff of fresh air, as he has 


stopping.” 

“That's just it, but’— 

“No ‘buts.’ We'd have to if there 
was no father, and I’m going to be- 
gin right now, so that won't happen. 
We'll get rich, and then go to the 
Clear out of here !” ; 

The excited boy pushed Jack out 
of the room, locked the door, and, as 
he afterwards declared, threw away 
the key. 

It took some time for the father to 
realize that the boys meant what they 
said when they informed him that 
they were not going on the trip, but 
were to send him instead. Then it 
took some time to gain his consent, 
but every objection was coolly over- 
ruled. 

“Every ten years, a summer off, I 
guess,’ said Jack, while Burr declar- 
ed two boys were equal to one man 
and a piece over. 

_ They knew enough about the busi- 


for a month at least, with the aid of 
the confidential clerk, and so they 
were just going to run things. Mrs. 
Parker added her entreaties, when 


been doing for ten years without. 


ness to keep things going straight 


a tree, paralyzed with fright or con- 
fused by the noise. Hastily picking 
him up, he placed him in his hat and 
his hat in its usual battle place. 
After the battle was over, he had 
opportunity to feed and care for his 
squirrel. 

The old fellow’s heart, for he was 
then 45 years of age, seemed to open 
fully to the squirrel as the first thing 
in his life that he could care for, 
watch over, and love. All his sparé 
moments were spent in feeding, pet- 


would sit for hours stroking its soft 
fur and talking to it. He would tell 
and retell to his pet the dimensions 
and architecture of the mansion he 
designed to build for him after the 
war was over, of the dining-room be- 
low, the nice chamber above, and a 
gymnasium at one side, the kind of 
wood he should use in constructing 


used to adorn the building. 

The subject was so sacred to his 
fatherly old heart that none of the 
boys ever thought of laughing at him, 
as the old story of the squirrel’s man- 
sion was dinned into the ears of his 
little bosom companion. 

Generally, when we moved, the 
squirrel occupied his pockets, or rest- 


ting, and caring for his. squirrel. He 


the house and the colors of the paints 


brother, Charles II, granted him that 
territory. 

New Jersey was named for Sir 
George Carter, who was at that time 
Governor of the Island of Jersey, in 
the British channel. 

Delaware derives its name from 
Thomas West, Lord Delaware. 

Maryland was named in honor of 
Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles I. 

Virginia got its name from Queen 
Elizabeth, the “Virgin Queen.” 

Kentucky does not mean “dark 
and bloody ground,” but is derived 
from the Indian word, “Kain-tuk-ee,” 
signifying “land at the head of the 
river.” 


ted to it. Some say it is a Suwanee 
word, meaning “the beautiful river.” 
Others refer to the Wyandotte word, 
“Oheza,” which signifies “something 
great.” | 
Missouri means “muddy water.” 
Michigan is from an Indian word, 
meaning “great lake.” 
Nebraska means shallow waters. 
Colorado is a Spanish word, ap- 
plied to that portion of the Rocky 
Mountains on account of its many 
colored peaks.— Epworth Herald. 


OLD ‘“‘ CORONATION ” AS A BATTLE 


Ohio has had several meanings fit- 


dation.—Safeguard. 
JAFFA-JERSUSALEM RAILWAY. 


tween Jaffa and Jerusalem reached 
Jerusalem on the 21st of August, 
1892, and the first passenger train on 


date there has been one train a day, 
each way. A train leaves Jerusalem 


rives at Jaffa at 10:50 a.m. It leaves 
Jaffa at 1:25 p. m., and arrives at Jer- 


tion at Lydda, also one at Ramleh, 
and the train stops at each two min- 
utes. The track passes in sight of 
ancient Hazar-shual (Joshua xix: 3), 


(Matt. xxvii: 57), Gimzo (II Chron. 
xxvili: 18), Ekron (I Sam. v: 10), 
Bethshumesh (I Sam. vi: 12), and 
Gezer (I Kings ix: 16). So for one 
who knows the land it is an interest- 
ing route. 


| “The chariots shall seem like torch- 
es; they shall run like the lightnings.’ 
(Nahum ii: 4.) The first engine be- 


the 16th of September, and since that 
every morning at 7:15 a. m., and ar- 


usalem at 4:55 p.m. There is a sta- 


Ramleh, the traditional Arimathzea 
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A CASE WHERE IT WAS ARRANGED TO DO THE 


MOST GOOD. 


“We must lay aside an extra five 
for repairs,” said Burr Parker to his 
brother, as the two were making 
preparation for a long anticipated 
vacation trip to the North Woods. _ 

“Only I hope we don’t have to use 
a cent that way. We want some extra 
files,” replied Jack. 

“That makes me think—don’t let 
us forget to ask father if he isn’t 
going to give us Our ammunition.” 

“’Fraid he won't. Fact is, I don’t 
like to ask. Say Burr’—Jack turned 
from the gun he was polishing with 
a perplexed look on his face—“fath- 
er seems worried. You know he told 
us last fall that he couldn’t afford to 
send us all off on a vacation this 
summer, but if we had spunk enough 
to earn our own money we might 
go.” 

“Well, haven't we? You and I 
have made a cool hundred dollars, 
counting in Uncle Ned’s birthday 
gift money.” 

“Yes, but I suspect it’s going to 
crowd him to send mother and the 
babies down to the seashore, and they 
ought to go.” | 

“And we oughtn’t, you mean?” 
Burr looked up ruefully. | 

“No, I don’t say that. We've earn- 
ed it, and of course we can go; but I 
don’t want to ask for a cent from 
father.” 

‘He does look sort of peaked, that’s 
so,’ mused Burr, after a minute of 
vigorous rubbing. “Say, when did 
he ever take a vacation ?” he suddenly 
asked. 

“Don’t know—yes, I do, too,” re- 
plied Jack. “Don’t you remember 
when he took us all to Deerfield one 


ago!” exclaimed Burr, straighten- 
ing himself up under the dignity of 
fifteen years. “I don’t see how he 
stands it.” | 

“Well, he don’t—that’s all there is 
about it. He’s getting awfully worn. 
And it costs a heap for us all to go 
off so. We expect to spend our hun- 


dred for us all, and I shall not have 
to take out a cent from the business, 
thanks to you, boys; so I'll do as you 
say, and leave business behind,” he 
announced to them in such a reliev- 
ed tone that they exchanged glances, 
and Burr tossed up his cap in satis- 
faction. 

The days were warm and dull, the 
work confining and trying, but the two 
kept at it—now in the office, now in 
the mill; “for there’s no use in half 
doiny it,” Jack insisted; and it was 
so well done that the month extend- 


ed into six weeks under the clerk’s 


private report. Nobody but Mr. and 
Mrs. Parker knew just what a bless- 
ed vacation it had been, though the 
boys had guessed pretty closely, but 
as they took the car that night to the 
depot, to meet them, they learned 
what might have been. 

«So Parker tcok a vacation ?” said 
one gentleman by them to another at 
his side. | 

“ Yes,” returned the other, “and in 
the nick of time. Doctor Max tells 
me he was on the point of breaking 
down. It was all that saved him.” 

“So I hear, but I was afraid his 
business would go under. Morse 


has failed. Is Parker solid ?” 


« Tides through straight. His clerk 
tells me it hasn’t cost him a cent, and 
those two boys of his—why, sir, do 
you you know those two young fel- 
lows gave up their summer, sent him 
off, paid his way, and stayed at home 
to look after things in his place? 
Ah, sir, if there were more such 
thoughtful sons there would be fewer 
failures,” the gentleman concluded, 
as the boys left the car unrecognized. 

Is it to be wondered at that Jack 
and Burr saw through misty eyes as 
they entered the depot, or that the 


could hardly believe to be their fath- 
er? But they wrung his hand with 
a glad heart us he beamed upon them 
with a fervent, “God bless my boys!” 

“And that was better than the 
biggest salmon ever hooked!” Burr 
exclaimed that night, dashing a shin- 
ing drop that blurred his vision as he 


heart broken. 

The turrets and revoiving courts 
of the squirrel mansion, like castles 
on the Spanish Main, lay wrecked 
and ruined in mid air. 

He carried him for a day or so, 
and then, through the hushed ranks 
of his comrades, withdrew one side 
to bury him. As he rose, with tears 
in his eyes, and took up his mutilat- 
ed hat, he tried to choke down the 
grief by saying: “My dear old hat, I 
do not know where Ican carry you 
safely now, unless I place you behind 
the reinforcements on my trousers.” 

The next day Sergeant Norris was 
badly wounded, but his manner show- 
ed it was merely an ordinary and ex- 
pected incident.— Boston Journal. 


FOR YOUNG MEN TO CONSIDER. 


What led me to make up my mind 
never to touch liquor was the damage 
which I saw wrought by it upon some 
of the finest minds with which it was 
ever my privilege to come in con- 
tact, and I concluded that what has 
resulted injuriously to others might 
prove so to me. I have seen, even in 
my few years of professional life, 
some of the most brilliant literary 
men dethroned from splendid posi- 
tions owing to nothing else but their 
indulgence in wine. I have known 
men with salaries of thousands of 
dollars per year, occupying positions 
which hundreds would strive a life- 
time to attain, come to beggary from 
drink. 

Only recently there applied to me 
for any position I could offer him, 
one of the most brilliant editorial 
writers in the newspaper profession— 
@ man who, two years ago, easily 
commanded $100 for a single editorial 
in his special field. That man be- 


and, although he can to-day write 
as forcible editorials as at any time 
during his life, he sits in a cellar in 
one of our cities writing newspaper 
wrappers for one dollar per thousand. 
And that is only one instance of sev- 
eral I could recite here. I do not 
hold my friend up as a terrible: ex- 


we knew the vedettes were at work. 
We soon smelt powder, and thought 
of home. The men were foot-weary 
and exhausted, and the power of song 
was exhausted, too. Suddenly the 
colonel rode up to us, in company 
with the general, and exclaimed : 
“For heaven’s sake, give them some- 
thing to cheer them on!” Instantly 


that grand old hymn, “Coronation,” 


came to their minds: 


‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name ! 
Let angels prostrate fall; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all.” 


We sentit forth, and it flew up and 
down that extended column until the 
whole army was inspired by the 
hymn. The boys sped onward to 
battle as if charged by a thousand 
galvanic batteries; and while the 
heavens were ringing with song, the 
God of nations seemed calling unto 
his angels to descend and lead us on 
to victory. At midnight the enemy 
had fled; and as I lay with my head 
pillowed on my gunstock, the full, 
round moon looked down upon the 
living and the dead, seeming to say 
to us: “The song for the church is 
the song for the army.”—Darius Cobb. 


— 


In America there may be found 
those of almost every nationality un- 
der heaven—English, Scotch, Irish, 
French, Germans, Italians, Bohemi- 
ans, etc. All these, before they are 
very long in the country, become so 
Americanized that you cannot tell 
where they came from. But if you 
take a Jew to America, and keep him 
there for five hundred years, he will 
be a Jew still. They do not mix with 
other peoples. I would doubt my 
own existence as soon as I would 
doubt the Word of God. I do not 


shall see that all these promises of 
God are going to be fulfilled. Christ 
said, “The Scriptures cannot be brok- 
en.” For six thousand years men 
have been trying to break God’s 
Word; but they have not done it, and 
they never will. So when we come 


to a promise that is for us, let us be- }- 
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SECOND PROBATION. 


BY REV. C. A. HUNTINGTON. 


Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, before Abraham was, J am. (John viii: 

8, 

; OS is one of the many passages of Scripture 
that justify us in ascribing Deific attributes to 
Jesus Christ. 

St. John calls him the Word, the Divine 
Logos, which means an expression of God, and 
says : was in the beginning with God, and 
the Word was God. All things were made by 
him, and he was made flesh and dwelt among 
us.” Paul speaks of him as the ‘‘brightness of 
God’s glory, and the express image of his per- 
son,” all of which finds justification in his own 
words, ‘*I and my Father are one,” are iden- 
tical. He was God manifest in the flesh. But 
this was not his only manifestation. It was 
one mode of the expression of the divine word. 

In the incarnation, the divine compassion does 
find peculiar expression—in that God seems to 
assume a new manifestation as Saviour. ‘*Un- 
to you is born this day in the City of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” As though 
he began to be Saviour when he became the 
son of Mary. 

But in his own incarnate manifestation he 
was no less aSaviour. ‘‘Before Abraham was, 
I, the Saviour, am.” That is the most signifi- 
cant of all scriptural statements of Deific char- 
acter. ‘*I am,” said God to Moses, ‘‘that is my 
name,” The verb to de is never used in the 
past or future tense by the Divine Being with 
reference to himself. He has no relation to 
time. 

He lives in one eternal present. He never 
aus, he never wil/ be, he always is. Jesus uses 
the same verbal form with respect to himself, 
‘‘Before Abraham was, I am.” His incarna- 
tion does not change his character, ‘‘He is 
the same yesterday, to day, and forever.” He 
was always Saviour. No less on Mount Sinai 
than on the cross; ne less when he spake by 
the mouths of his prophets than when he spake 
by the mouths of his apostles. To destroy the 
works of the devil, and save the souls of men 
from the curse of sin, is the object of all divine 
manifestation, whether in the person of the 
Father, Son or Holy Ghost; whether by the law, 
by the gospel, or by the truth revealed to reason 
and written on the heart. 

Christ is revealed as Saviour no less in the 
Old Testament than in the New. It is the 
same God that speaks in both. ‘‘I am the 
Lord, and, besides me, there is no Saviour.” 
‘*A just God and Saviour, there is none besides 


me.” ‘All flesh shall know that I am thy 
Saviour.” ‘*My high tower, my refuge, my 
Saviour.” These are a few specimens of Old 


Testament language, referring to the same Sav- 
iour that was incarnated in the person of Jesus, 
and that said: ‘‘I am come, that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” 

The apostle, speaking of the spiritual experi- 
ences of the children of Israel, such experiences 
as we Call salvation, declares plainly that they 
were derived from Christ—‘‘For they all did 
eat the same spiritual meat, and did all drink 
the same spiritua] drink,” for they drank of 
that spiritual rock that followed them, and that 
Rock was Christ. | 

According to that, Christ was as truly with 
the chosen people in the wilderness as he is 
with the church militant mow as the ground of 
spiritual salvation. 

He was always a Saviour, a ubiquitous Sav- 
iour, no less before than since he was mani- 
fested in the flesh. The conditions of good 
to the human soul are eternally the same. 

Those conditions were not changed by 
Christ’s incarnate manifestation. ‘hey were 
the same under the old as under the new dis- 
pensation. Faith in God is the unaltera! le 
condition of salvation, and the law of faith 
never changes. | 

Abraham believed God, and it was account- 
ed to him for righteousness, which is tanta- 
mount to saying that it was accounted to him 
for salvation. Righteousness is the synonym 
of salvation; and this comes of faith in God al- 
ways. 

To be right, that is freedom, that is all any- 
body can get out of religion. Righteousness is 
the highest good in the gift of the great God. 
It was given to Abraham as the sequence of 
his faith; Christ can give no more. The out- 
come of faith is the same thing, whether under 
Christ, or under Moses and the prophets. Faith 
in God works by love always, and 1s the sub- 
stance of all good character, without which ‘‘it 
is impossible to please God.” Abraham, Moses, 
Enoch, David, Job and all the prophets believ- 
ed God, and it was accounted to them for 
righteousness. They had religion, and religion 
means loyalty to God then and now and al- 
ways. 

Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved; it shall be accounted to you for 
righteousness, and ¢ha¢ is what all men need. 
‘‘Christ himself is the end of the law for right- 
eousness to every one that believeth.” 

Just here I must make a distinction not gen- 
erally clear to the Christian mind, failure to 
understand which leads to practical results that 
are hurtful to the whole work of the Church. 
It all hinges on the term righteousness. ‘*Christ 
is the end of the law for righteousness.” What 
does that mean? The common answer is that 
righteousness is human conduct, regulated by 
the written code found in the New Testament; 
that all the heathen are under condemnation, 
without Christ and without hope. The Chris- 
tian conscience of the world, inspired by this 
doctrine, impels the Church ‘‘to go into all the 
world and preach Christ to every creature,” 
believing and teaching that all are lost to whom 
written gospel is not sent. A certain section 
of the Church, now dominant in one or more of 
the theological schools, and represented by at 
least a respectable minority of the pastors of 
the churches, has projected the theory of a sec- 
ond probation. _ 

If the Saviour be not known historicaily in 
this life, then faith in him is not to be expected. 
and salvation is impossible. Hence justice re- 
quires that they be put on probation in the 
next life, and be offered the overtures of sal- 

vation through a crucified Saviour, of whom 
they never heard in this hfe. This necessitates 


belief in an intermediate state—a sort of ante- 
room to heaven and hell; the Sheol of the 
of the 


Greeks, the Hades Romans, the 


purgatory of the papacy; and the second pro- 
bation of this later school of Protestants—on the 
other hand. | 

The conservative orthodox school repudiates 
the whole theory of an intermediate state. There 
is plenty of it, they say, in the mythology of pa- 
ganism, and in the apocraphy of Catholicism, 
but none of it in the canonical Scriptures. It 
is found in Homer, in Virgil, in Dante, but not 
in the Bible. They hold that this life is the 
only probationary life, and that all who fail of 
faith in the historical Christ here, will be lost 
hereafter. 

Now, the point alluded to above, and which 
I desire to make, is that righteousness, which 
is synonymous with salvation, is not condition- 
ed on correct knowledge of God as revealed in 
the Scripture, or of Christ as manifested in the 
incarnation. It depends entirely upon the 
‘* ought” according to our spiritual conception; 
** ought” is the biggest word in human speech. 
It is the law of all moral action, from whose 
behests there is no appeal, It is the infallible 
law of religion, and it never changes. The 
moral judgment may change by force of cir- 
cumstances, under the influence of society, of 
education, or of experience, but the ‘‘ ought” 
never changes. It is the law of religion insep- 
arable from human consciousness. All who 
submit to its dominion, whether in Christian 
or in heathen lands, are accepted of God; to 
them it is accounted for righteousness. 

To-day I verily think I ought to take the life 
of my fellow-man; yesterday I verily thought I 
ought not to doit. The ought is the same law 
‘* yesterday, to day and forever.” The Chris- 
tian verily thinks he ought to believe God as 
manifested in Christ. He does it, and wor- 
ships him in spirit and in truth, and it is ac 
counted to him for righteousness. The Hindoo 
woman verily thinks she ought to cast her in- 
fant to the crocodile as an atonement for the 
sin of her soul. She does it religiously, with 
an honest heart, and it is accounted to her for 
righteousness. The ought is the same law in 
both cases. Both act undera righteous mo- 
tive, and in all cases the motive determines the 
righteousness or the unrighteousness of the 
conduct. At one time Paul verily thought he 
ought to do many things contrary to the name 
of Jesus. At another time he verily thought 
he ought to know nothing save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified. | 

In both cases he obeyed the ought; he did 
what he eught to do; and when he did it, he 
had a conscience void of offense, which is the 
highest beatitude attainable by the soul. A 


conscience void of offense toward God and 


toward man is itself the salvation of the soul. 

And now I want to say that conscience is 
not limited to Christianity, and under the light 
of Christianity it does not beget uniformity of 
religious acticn. When we say of a person, he 
is truly conscientious, we do not associate with 
him in our mind anything morally bad. Courts 
of law do not. When a min’s acts are on trial 
in ccurt, he has only to prove that he verily 
thought he ought to do them to be acquitted. 

If he verily thought he ought to kill another 
to save his own life, he is innocent, albeit the 
other really had no design on his life. The 
law never hangs a man for doing what he ver- 
ily thought he ought to do. If he thinks in- 
sanely, and takes life without excuse, the law 


-restrains him, but does not punish him because 


he verily thought he ought to do it. 

What I verily think I ought to do, my con- 
science impels me to do; the right or wrong 
consists not in the act, but in the motive. 
This is a universal principle. When Paul said 
to the Athenians, ‘‘ Ye are too superstitious,” 
he did not ascribe to them any bad motive. 
The most conscientious Christians are some- 
times too superstitious; but superstition is not 
a crime if the victims of it verily think they 
ought toact asthey do. True conscientious- 
ness, which is loyalty to what a man verily 
thinks he ought to do and to be, belongs ex- 
clusively to no one class of religionists. Re- 
ligion is as old as humanity, and as universal. 

It is not peculiar to pagan, to Jew or to 
Christian. In all states of civilization, and un- 
der all systems of faith, some are conscientious 
and some are not; some do religiously what 
they verily think they ought to do, and some 
stultify conscience and do what they verily 
think they ought not to do; and this is the di- 
viding line of character among all people, 
heathen no less than Christian. The question 
is not and will not be, in the day of judgment, 
whether people are Christian or heathen, but 
whether they are truly conscientious, always 
doing from the heart what they verily think 
they ought to do. 

‘*Christ is the true light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.’’ That light 
did not begin to shine in the incarnation; it 
was always the light of men, revealed in the 
soul of all humanity, sothat the heathen are 
without excuse. All of every tribe and tongue 
who do what they verily think they ought to 
do obey the divine behest. | 

That behest is, not to conform to any one of 
the thousand external rites and beliefs of re- 
ligion; it is to do what you yourself conscien- 
tiously think you ought to do, and the motive 
will be accounted to you for righteousness. 

This point is often disputed with the asser- 
tion that hell is paved with good intentions. 
How would the converse of this proposition 
sound—Heaven is paved with bad intentions ? 
Nobody thinks that good acts done with a bad 
motive will entitle anybody toa place among 
the blessed. 

‘*Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy | 
name—in thy name cast out devils, and in thy 
name done many wonderful works?” What’s 
the response? ‘‘Depart from me; I ‘never 
knew you, ye that work iniquity,” ye that 
make an outward show of righteousness that ye 
may have glory of men. This does not savor 
of the divine compassion as the reward of deeds, 
however good, in the absence of a pure, unself- 
ish motive. 

On the other hand, acts done by the heathen 
in their blindness, against which our moral 
sense revolts, if done with an innocent and an 
honest motive, entitle the victims of the delu- 
sion not to the vengeance, but to the compas- 
sion, of Him who looketh on the heart. 

I assume, then, that both sides are wrong in 
the controversy that is now straining the rela- 
tion between the churches and the missionary 
committee. One side is wrong in assuming 


that the escatology of the heathen is unlike that 


of the enlightened. All go to the judg- 
‘ment seat, and are tried, not by the external 
deeds done in the body, but by the internal 
motives that underlie those deeds. The dust 
shall return to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit shall return to God who gave it, when 
God shall bring every work with every secret 


evil. 
ever in session; and if the death-rate be one 
for every second of time, which is a small es- 
timate, then thirty-six hundred souls go to 
judgment every hour from all conditions of 
life. 

The other side is wrong in limiting the di- 
vine compassion to those who know and accept 
the historical Christ, and who organize all 
Christian benevolence upon the hypothesis that 
all others are indiscriminately lost. The truth 
is, the heathen are on probation in this life, 
and have no more need of a second probation 
than those living in the light of the gospel. 
The law of conscience, which is the law of 
God, and is universal in human nature, re- 
quires all men to Jd¢ and to do what each man 
verily thinks he ought to de and to do. A con- 
science void of offence is independent of exter- 
nal conditions. The Hottentot, if saved, en- 
ters the spirit life by -the same passport as the 
saint; viz., a ‘conscience void of offence.” 
Both enter upon a career of eternal progress; 
‘neither enter on a new probation. Both have 
entered the kingdom to go no more out forever, 
and under the tutorship of the Divine Saviour 
to go on eternally, advancing in righteousness, 
and rejoicing in the glory, honor, and immor- 
tality of eternal life. 

Very well, then; if the heathen can get to 
heaven without the knowledge of the historic 
Christ, you ask assurance, What is the good of 
preaching Christ and him crucified among 
them at all? ‘‘If ignorance is bliss, it is folly 
to be wise.” Why subject them to the awful 
hazard of rejecting a Saviour if they can go to 
heaven in their ignorance? My answer is that 
ignorance is not bliss, and it is not folly to be 
wise. Savage tribes wont starve to death if 
they have no bread. They can live on game, 
and the crude, sponta eous productions of the 
earth without bread. We don’t teach them 
agriculture and the arts to keep them from 
death, for they can live without bread, and 
without the garments of civilization. But their 
ignorance is not bliss; and it is not folly to be 
wise, though it involves labor, care, and re 
sponsibility to live by agriculture and the arts, 
and attain the blessings of civilization. 

We do not send them the gospel to keep 
them out of hell in the spirit world, but 
to get them out of hell in this world. The hel 
of ignorance, of squalor, of filth, of degrada- 
tion, of suffering, of barbarism and woe. God 
could get the patriarchs of old to heaven by re 
vealing his will in their hearts, under the dim 
light of nature. So he can get the pagan to 
heaven who worships the great Spirit with an 
honest conscience, albeit he never heard of the 
historic Christ. He can forgive the poor, for- 
lorn heathen widow who religiously consents 
to burn on the funeral pyre of her deceased 
husband, but he cannot forgive us 1f we neglect 
to teach her, and open her darkened under- 
Standing, respecting the great things, ignor- 
ance of which has sunk her in the deep pit of 
her hopeless despair. He can keep the heath- 
en out of hell in the next life without our help, 
but he cannot keep them out of hell in this life 
without the appliances of civilization, the first | 
and indispensable element of which is the gos- 
pel of Christ, which he commands us to preach 
to every creature. He will not send them to 
hell if we refuse to obey his command; but he 
will send us te hell with all our sanctimony, if 
we selfishly withhold our hand from giving to 
the poor. ‘‘I was an hungered and ye gave me 
no meat; depart ye cursed into everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels.” ‘*] 
was an hungered and ye gave me meat; come 
ye blessed of my father, and inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world.” 

I say, then, that the written gospel is not in- 
dispensable to the spiritual salvation of the 
heathen, for the unwritten gospel is revealed to 
them as it was revealed to all mankind antece- 
dent to the incarnation. In the patriarchal age, 
and in the heathendom of this age, there are 
conscientious religionists who worship what 
Paul on Mar’s hill, addressing the Athenian’ 
pagans, called the unknown God, and said _ he, 
‘‘Whom ye ignorantly worship him declare I | 
untoyou.” The same Saviour that Paul preach- 
ed, and which to the heathen is the unknown 
God, is the divine asserter of the ought in the 
universal conscience, represented under a thou- 
sand imaginary, material forms to the sensible 
beholding of the idolatrous heathen world. 
The Scriptures are replete with denunciations 
of the heathen, whose abominations are abhor- 
rent to God, provoking his wrath, and exclud- 
ing them from all the overtures of his favor; 
and it is to marvel that the term ‘‘heathen” 
should have begotten in the human mind the 
idea well nigh universal that all who dwelt be- 
yond the reach of the light that shines out of 
our Christian civilization are thus obnoxious to 
the divine execration. More rational reflection, 
however, necessitates a conviction widely dif- 
ferent from this. The errors of ignorance, the 
misfortunes of mental blindness, of ‘darkened 
understanding under moral clouds, over which 
the subjects thereof have no control, are not 
conditions that invite the vengeance of a wise 
and holy God, but which stir within him all 
the instincts of love and compassion which are | 
inseparable from the necessities of his own 
divine nature, and which, in the fullness of 
time, culminated in the unfathomable mystery 
of the incarnation. 

The heathen, against whom God threatens to 
pour ouc his wrath, dwell in larger measure 
‘where the light of his truth shines with brightest 
effulgence, and where excuses for ignorance 
and moral blindness have no foundation except 
in the depravity of the hardened enemies of all 
righteousness, and who do habitually what‘ 
they verily know they ought not to do. 

God has but one issue with his human sub- 
jects and that issue he prosecutes, not against 
those that sit in darkness and are reduced toa 
state called heathen by causes over which they 
have no control, but against all, both in heath- 
endom and in Christendom, who repudiate the 
ought, and bid defiance to the law written in 
‘the heart. 


Jesus commands his church to go into all the 
world and preach the gospel'to every creature, 
not so much for the sake of the benighted 
heathen as for its own sake; for the reason that 
the perfection of Christian character is impossi- 
ble, except under the practical workings of the 
law of Christian sacrifice. Christianity is noth- 


motive into judgment, whether it be good or; 
The Divine Oyer and Terminer is for- 


which withholds its co-operation from the work 


ing without sacrifice but sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. At the time of the advent, the 
Church to which was committed the oracles of 
God and the ordinances of religion, had resolv- 
ed itself into lifeless corpse, having a name to 
live; but nevertheless spiritually dead and bur- 
ied beneath the rubbish of a hollow, heartless 
-Titualism, which fostered pride, hypocrisy, cov- 
etousness, and whatever else is abhorrent to 
God and fatal to the souls of men. And the 
purpose of his advent he announced in these 
words: ‘‘I am come that they might have life,’ 
and that they might have it more abundantly.’ 

‘*T am not come to destroy the old religion, or to 
introduce a new religion, but to drive out of 
religion the money changers and the merchan- 
dise that has prostituted the very sacrifices of 
religion into commercial gain, and transformed 
the house of prayer into a den of thieves.” 

And the life which Jesus came to infuse into 
religion 1s but another name for love, of which 
there is but one mode of expression—viz., per- 
sonal sacrifice, the divine ideal of which is seen 
in the history of Jesus Christ, ‘‘who, for the joy | 
that was set before him, endured the cross’; 
not because the heathen could not be saved 
without the cross, but because the Church 
could not be saved, sanctified, and exalted to 
the high office whereunto God ordained it, 
without fell. wship with the sacrifices of Christ 
being made conformable unto his death. 

Spiritual religion is as impossible without per 
sonal sacrifice on the part of the chosen dis- 
ciples as the redemption of the Church was im- 
possible without sacrifice on the part of Christ. 
As the Father sent him into the world to be 
the light of the world, so also did he send his 
followers into the world to.be the light of the 
world. And as the royal road for him to that 
high distinction lay through sacrifice, so also 
must his followers press forward to the mark 
for the prize of the same high calling by follow- 
ing him, by drinking of the cup that he drank 
of, and by being baptized with the baptism of 
sacrifice and sorrow that he was baptized with. 
The drama of redemption which attunes, and 
will ever attune, the chorus of the angelic choir 
could never have been conceived without the 
dark background of a sinful world, on which to 
project the rays of the light of life. And 
the organized church, without the spirit of mis- 
sionary sacrifice impelling it evermore to shed 
the rays of its Christian life upon some benight 
ed souls at home or abroad, becomes a body of 
perfunctory deadness, abhorrent to God, and 
useless to the world. And, in my opinien, the 
escatology of the souls that sit in darkness 
should cut no figure in determining the duty of 
the Church to fulfill its high commission to 
preach the gospel to every creature. We know 
very little about their escatology. We know 
that their spirits go in an army; that no man 
can number every hour of time to God who /| 
gave them; and that the Judge of all the earth 
is able to take care of them without our aid. 
If we knew that absolute annihilation awaits 
their souls, that would not abate or alter our 
duty to shed on their earthly life all the light 
that shines out of the Christian gospel, since 
the very life of Christianity is conditioned on 
the outflow of our Christian beneficence. 

It is better to give than to receive, and any 
church that withholds its hand from giving will 
starve, spiritually, for lack of the reflex benefit 
of giving. The heathen world is the dark 
background which provokes the light of life, 
the shedding of which is the indispensable coa- 
dition of vital religion. Show me a church. 


of Christian missions, and I will show a church 
that is spiritually dead and goneto seed. The | 
question of the new theology that has incorpor- 
ated into its creed the doctrine of a second 
probation; or the doctrine of the old theology 
that dooms all indiscriminately to hell who 
never heard of the incarnate Messiah—these 
questions are quite irrelevant in determining 
the duty of the Church toward the heathen 
The heathen are perishing, not for lack of re- 
ligion as formulated in Christian creeds, but 
for the light of life. Jesus has typified them 
to us in the person of the man by the wayside, 
robbed of his money, stripped of his raiment, 
wounded, haif dead, and left to perish. He 
was not perishing for lack of the knowledge of 
the sanctimony, or the legal precision of the 
priest and Levite that passed by on the other 
side, and left him to suffer. He was perishing 
for lack of the oil and wine of salvation, which 
the unorthodox Samaritan, with whom the 
Jews would have no dealings because of his 
theological unsoundness, could pour into his- 
wounds. 

No matter to the Samaritan whether the 
poor sufferer would find a hospital after death | 
in which to be healed and saved. He needs 
asylnm now, and there is no no time to be lost. 

Now is the day of salvation. God can take 
care of him after the dust returns to the earth; 
and the soul takes its exit. I have no time to 
discuss his chances in the next life. 

It is mine to bind up his wounds now, to 
pour in oil and wine, to set him on my beast, 


go into my pocket for the bottom penny, to en- 
sure his complete restoration from the woes 
that afflict him here and now. 

I will make no invidious comparisons; I love 
the American Board and its prudential com- 


whose fitness for missionary work was unques- 
tioned, and whose experience has justified the 
confidence of all his friends, is refused recogni. 
tion and endorsement by the committee because 
of his larger hope for the heathen in some 1m- 
aginary waiting-place beyond vale, I cannot 
but be reminded of the priest and Levite with- 
holding endorsement from the good Samaritan 
while in the very act of pouring the oil and 
wine of salvation into the wounds of suffering 
humanity. 

And, on theother hand, when I see the dogma: 
of an intermediate state and a second proba- 
tion of doubtful authority—disputed for ages and 
never established—projected by a great Chris- 
‘tian school as the only door for the benighted 
heathen into the kingdom of heaven; when I 


1 see this dogma rolled into the meetings of the 


and threatening to disintegrate the moral pow- 


‘tires. 


take him to an inn and take care of him, and | — 


mittee, but when a man, like Missionary Noyes, 


| American Board from-year to year as an 
apple of discord-to divide its counsels, weaken 
the confidence of its constituency, and em- 
barrass its great work in the spread of the gos- 
pel—I say no marvel if the veteran who has 
sacrificed home and country, with all their en- 
dearments, to be a torch-bearer of the light of 
life in regions of darkness, should adopt the 
lamentation of the prophet, and say, ‘‘Ob, that 
my head were waters and my eyes a fountain 
of tears that I might weep day and night;” for 
the breach that is widening from year to year, 


er of that great right arm of the American 
churches, honored of God and beloved by 
thousands of the living and the dead; who, 
during all the years of the nineteenth century, 
have given it to their holiest labors, their de- 
voutest prayers, and their most substantial con- 
tributions. | 

This bone of contention involves wrong on 
both sides, the evil of which can be avoided 
only by ruling every man out of order who at 
tempts to engraft upon the policy of the Amer- 
ican Board any of the debatable questions that - 
lie between the old and the new theology, and 
by welcoming every volunteer of acknowledged 
ability and piety to the missionary work, which 
consists not in the adjustment of disputed 
questions about the escatology of the heathen, 
but in the dissipation of the dense clouds under 
which they grope in all'the miseries of moral 
delusion—the clouds of present suffering and 
future despair. 


Men never break down so long as 
they keep a happy, thankful and joy- 
ous heart. Itis the sad heart that. 
Whatever our load, we should 
always keep a songful spirit in our 
breast. There are two ways of meet- 
ing hard experiences. One way is to 
struggle and resist, refusing to yield. 
The result is the wounding of the 
soul and the intensifying of the hard- 
ness. The other way is sweetly to 
accept the circumstances or the re- 
straints, to make the best of them, 
and to endure them songfully and 
cheerfully... Those who live in the 
first of these ways grow old in mid- 
life. Those who take the other way 
of life keep a young and happy heart 


- up his young life. 


‘in the home. He was not lacking there. 
was far-more thoughtful of the dear ones of his | 


| MEMORIAM, 


J. Edwards Perley entered into rest at Tucson, 
Arizona, February 14, 1893. He was born in 


Hammond, Wisconsin, August 12, 1872, and, 


at the time of his death, was 20 years 6 months 
and 2 days old. The 
his death was heart failure, From a child he 
lacked a strong constitution, and his parents 
were advised by their physician to seek a mild- 
er climate for him They first came to Cali- 
fornia in the fall of 1886, making Santa Rosa 
their permanent residence after 1888. It was 
here that young Mr. Perley took his advanced 
studies, first in the private school of Rev. S. M. 
Dodge, then graduating December, 1892, with 
high honor, from the business college under 
the management of Professor Morrison. From 
this time, however, his health began to fail per- 
ceptibly, and though all that loving thoughtful- 


ness could devise was done, it could not avail. “ 


As a last resort he, with his faithful mother, 
hurried to Arizona to seek the health so dearly 
prized. And there quietly, peacefully, he gave 
He will not be forgotten by 
his friends. He was ever quick to help them, 
and thoughtful for their happiness. One who 
was for a time his teacher is glad to be permit- 
ted to lay a tribute of love by his side—a love 
that was earned not only by the conscientious 
study and application of the class-room, but 
also by the con-istent and manly bearing on the 


playground and in the home. 


The test of a young man’s character is found 
He 


home circle than most people, being especially 
careful of his mother’s comfort. His apprecia- 
tion of what others did for him, and his thought- 
fulness for their comfort, were component parts 
of his character. Hedid not feartodie. He 
said, ‘‘It is allright with me.” We believe 
he passed away to be with Him in whom he 
trusted. Before the sorrow cf the father and 
the mother we can only sit in heartfelt sym- 
pathy and silence, as did the friends of Job 
when he was bereaved. May God give to them 
and to us all a blessed reunion in heaven ! 


The minister’s wives of Buffalo, 
N. Y., have an organization of their 
own, which meets once a month for 
social and literary purposes. A 


even to old age.—J. &. Miller. 


five-o clock tea is served, to which 
‘their husbands are invited. | 


No mineral 


follow taking 


water will pro- 


duce the beneficial results that 


ONE or more 


of “BEECHAM’S PILLS” with 
a glass of water immediately 
upon arising in the morning. 


Painless. Effectual. Covered with a tasteless, soluble coating. 
“Worth a guinea a box.’’—Price only 25 cents. 
Of all druggists, or a box will be mailed on receipt of 25cts. in stamps by 
B. F. Allen Co., 365 Canal St., New York. 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO,. - - - 


CAL. 


CO, 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 


ANDREWS’ 
Folding Bed. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
A, H. Andrews & Co. 


Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


San Francisco. 
And 229 Seeond St - Portland Or. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 


Everything in these lines with which 
_ to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


Saw 


17 & 13 FREMONT STREET, 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


RPACIEFIC 
Manufacturing Co. 


Knives Saws of Every Description on Hand and Made te Order. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


“ALPHA” DE 


pounds of 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Will extract all the Cream from 300 


STODDARD BARREL CHURN 


Well made, of best selected oak. Per- 
fectly finished inside and out. | 
New Dairy Catalogue being prepared 
for mailing to all who apply. 
to us, and we will keep you informed. § 


G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


DAIRY FMPROVEMENTS. 


LAVAL BABY” 


an 
- 
' 
we 


milk per hour. 


Write 


3 & § Front Street. 


Los ANGELES: 22! 8. Broadway. 
PORTLAND: 141 FrontStreet. 


SEND FOR 


CATALOGUR. 


Mailed free. 


WITH GRAPHITE BOXEs. 
Never Mequires Giling or Climbi.g of 


Guaranteed more durable without oil than other mills that are oiled. 
Practically, these mills require no a'tention. Truty a Gem, and worth its 
weight in Gold. It combines beauty, strength, durability and simplicity. 
Governs itself perfectly, is easily erected, and is sold on its merits; 
it is the best mill on earth. 
making three revolutions to one stroke of pum 
lightest wind or breeze. 
Each one Gem vind Mills is 
will be pai } ways -nd money refunded. e also carry 


oewers. 


in fact 
They are geared back three to one—the wheel 
stre making them run in the 
The mill is made so rg of Steel and Cast Iron. 

f not satisfactory, freight 
Pumps of all 


Fittings. 


WOODIN & LITTLE. 


312 Market street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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voted by the publishers to Southern 
California inte rests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
Cask, Rev. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 
BALpwin. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. 


California. 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Ca]. 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 
resolution tothe effect that ‘‘onme copy should be 


in every Congregational family.”’ 


Te OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


The article on Southern California 
Indians, which appears to-day on 
this page, was read by David Bar- 
rows, a member of the Junior class 
of Pomona College, at the Los An- 
geles Association, and proved of such 
interest that it .was requested for 
publication. It is not the essay of a 
school-boy, gathered from books, but 
is the work ot a young man who has 
spent many weeks and months with 
the Indians, and whose interest in 
them is real, and is likely to con- 
tinue, possibly affecting his life's 
work. Our readers will be glad to 
have the paper. — 

An article an hour late in reaching 
Claremont is a week late in reaching 
San Francisco and Tue Paciric. All 
matter should reach Claremont be- 
fore Friday morning. 

We are glad to welcome to South- 


ern California new men in the muinis- 


, and we assure them that they 
will find themselves among friends 
who appreciate all good work. 


CHILDREN’S DAY. 


By resolutions from the National 
Council, down to our local and district 
associations, the Congregational 
churches have heartily recommended 
the observance of Children’s Day. 
By common understanding, it has 
been agreed that the churches and 
Sunday-schools will make an offering 
to the missionary work of the Con- 
gregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society. After a decade of 
its very successful work, no good 
Congregationalist needs telling about 
this Society. Yet, because among our 
California churches area goodly num- 
ber of members coming to us recently 
from sister denominations, it may in- 
terest them to state that the Congre- 


gational Sunday-school and Publish- 


ing Society is the accredited agent of 
the Congregational churches of our 
nation for doing missionary Sunday- 
school work. It organizes new schools, 


and aids them, and others, with grants 


of literature. 

During the year closing February 
28, 1893, 38 missionaries had been 
employed, 20 of them for the twelve 
months. They organized 440 new 
schools, and reorganized 62, making 
a total of 502 schools. Seventy-nine 
of these arein California, where three 
missionaries are laboring. About 
twelve thousand dollars’ worth of 
literature was given away to aid 
needy schools during theyear. Dur- 

ing the past four years, an average 
of fifty-nine Congregational churches 
have annually grown from the schools 
started by this Society. 

During the year past, the Society 
expended in all its work $64,136.88. 
More than 90 per cent. came from 
churches and Sunday-schools. On 
last Children’s Day 2,250 schools gave 
a little over $20,000. This year it is 
expected that they will give not less 

than $25,000. 

Last year 45 Southern California 
schools gave $462.15 on Children’s 
day. Last year the district Superin- 
tendent gave to 68 needy schools 
$282.93 of literature, and traveled 
8,450 miles at an expense of $386.25, 
organizing 13 new schools and reor- 
ganizing 4. A similar, or greater, 
work still needs doing in Southern 
California. What do our churches 
and schools think about it? Chil- 
dren’s Day contributions will be your 
answer. At least 60 schools ought to 
make a total offering that day of $600. 
As yet only 51 schools have signified 
their intention to do so. About one- 
half of these will observe May 21st 
as more suitable than the national 
date, June 11th. 

To such schools, this is the last ap- 
peal. From the “Summary of Sun- 
day-school Statistics,” sent your Su- 
perintendent recently, you can see 
what you gave to this cause last year. 
Also, you can compare yourselves 
with others, if you like. Cannot you 
do a little. better this year ? 

Every school ought to make one of 
its members a life member of our 
National Sunday-school Society. 
Twenty dollars on Children’s Day 
will do it. Help the children to fill 
their envelopes, and it can be done. 

MiP: C. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Sunday, May 14th, Superintendent 
Case organized a school at Twin Oaks, 
near Escondido. It is needed for the 
nearly twenty children who attend no 
other school. The same day he vis- 
ited the school at Oakdale, which has 
run well for nearly a year under the 
earnest lead of Dr. D. Crise. 

- The Barstow school observed Chil- 
dren’s Day on May 7th. A very in- 
teresting service was carried out, and 
the audience expressed their appre- 
ciation of the good work done by the 
Sunday-school, by making an offering 
of $11.79 to our Sunday-school mis- 
sionary work. | 

Was it a “special providence”? 


It occurred only a few weeks ago. 


In a certain rural district was a fam- 


ily of German parents, and six boys 


and girls. A Sunday-school was 
started. The children were invited. 
They attended and much . enjoyed 
the—to them—neéw exercises. When | 


the father learned the true nature of 
the services, he said. “The children 
may stay to the singing, but must 
not. stay to hear that old book of 
fables read.” Such was his German 
rationalism and hatred of the Bible. 
After the first few weeks, the chil- 
dren ceased to attend the Sunday- 
school. Recently an _ accident 
snatched the father from his family. 
They truly mourn his loss, for he was 
a kind man to his family. Now the 
mother says, “Though we are Catho- 
lics, the children may attend the Sun- 
day-school. They will learn some 
good things.” Already they are en- 
joying their liberty to meet with 
those who study God’s Word. May 
they find therein the way of. life 
which their blinded father seemed to 
hinder their entering. Not, many 
parents are thus willfully shutting 
up the way by which their children 
might enter the kingdom of heaven. 
And yet a negative example is often 
as preventive as unbelieving com- 
mands. 
Our schools in Los Angeles ars 
planning a union picnic at which 
about 1,000 children will be present. 
About sixty of our schools have 
signified their purpose to observe 
Children’s Day. Still a few—and 
among those are some of our largest 
schools—have not sent for the Chil- 
dren’s Day supplies. 
collection envelopes have been asked 
for and sent out. There are yet a 
few. Who will use them? Doubt- 
less it is plainly understood that all 
Children’s Day offerings are for the 
Congregational Sunday-school and 


be forwarded by Superintendent or 
Secretary, immediately, to District 
Superintendent Rev. H. P. Case, Box 
1863, Los Angeles, who will return 
a receipt to the contributing school 
or church. Don’t neglect this mat- 
ter. Along with the collection, send 
a brief sketch of your’ exercises, 
when held, what program, attendance 
and interest. Such items will be of 
interest not only to the District Su- 
perintendent, but to all our fellow- 
workers, when published in our page 
in Tue Paciric. 

Our school at Halleck can ill afford 
to lose any workers, yet two have re- 
cently moved away. The Superin- 
tendent is preparing some excellent 
rewards for his scholars to be pre- 
sented on Children’s Day. ee 

Sierra Madre school calls for 
seventy-five envelopes, and will ob- 
serve May 28th for Children’s Day. 

A new school will soon be organ- 
ized in Brother Rogers’ mountain 
district. | 

The school at Encinitas feels the 
loss of those efficient workers, Brother 
and Sister Rogers. Yet it is not dis- 
couraged. Brother J. Lee Chaffin is 
acting Superintendent, and Mrs. 
Nichols is faithfully assisting. Two 
or three others will stand by as teach- 
ers, and the school shall not fail! 
That Sunday-school missionary horse 
has been selected, and is making 
“trial trips” to Olivenheim, and if ex- 
pectations are met will be purchased. 

Our school at Escondido is flour- 
ishing under the efficient lead of Dr. 
N. J. Rice. It will observe Children’s 
Day with the concert exercise, “My 
Country.” | | 

Olivet school, Los Angeles, ha 
ninety in attendance May 7th, thirty- 
five of them being in the primary 
class. The Superintendent, Brother 
Scofield, brings to his work the en- 
thusiasm and some of the methods of 
the David C. Cook, Jr., Sunday- 
school of Los Angeles, in which he is 
a teacher. 

Bethlehem Sunday-school will ob- 
serve Children’s Day, using our con- 
cert exercise. The school has lately 
pledged $25 toward furnishing the 
new church. 

East Los Angeles school gave its 
scholars a very pleasant outing at 
Verdugo Park on May 6th. It will 
observe Children’s Day, using a pro- 
gram of their own. | 

Westminster school is doing well 
under the care of Brother Lartner. 
It will observe Children’s Day, and 
use our “My Country” exercise. 

Bibles as rewards have recently 
been sent by Superintendent Case to 
scholars in the mission schools at 
Barstow and Rochester. . 

Pleasant Valley school has just 


: bought one dozen Gospel Hymns No. 


5. So much interest has arisen at 
this school that the workers.have de- 
cided to take turns in reading ser- 
mons after the study of the lesson. 
Several of our mission schools are 
slipping away into other denomina- 
tional affiliation because no pastoral 
aid is being given them. Most of 
these schools are within ten miles, 
and less, of some Congregational 
church, and would welcome a sermon 
now and then by a Congregational 
pastor. 
-POMONA COLLEGE NOTES. 
Information concerning some light 
employment which would give work 
regularly to students from three to 
five hours per day at 12 1-2 cents an 
hour, and which would pay a return 
equal to the expenses, will be gladly 
received. Capital for such an enter- 
prise could be had, but, as yet, no 


feasible plan for using it has been 


Nearly 4,000 


Publishing Society, and they should 


presented. Suggestions may be sent 
to the President of Pomona College 
and will be gladly received. 

The catalogue of the College is in 
the hands of the printer and will be 
out soon. Calls for matter concern- 
ing the College from points in Cali- | 
fornia and the interior, and even from 
the East, are frequent. It is easy 
to see that a reasonable expense in 
pushing our work would cause great 
growth in the patronage of the Col- 
lege, due to the fact, that, as a place 
of residence, the location is attract- 
ive. We therefore hope that our good 
friends will be successful in making 
enough money to spare considerable 
for the buildirg of a new college. 
There are some promising signs in 
this line which cannot be reported at 
present. 

Mr. Herve Freund of Los Angeles, 
who is making so many cuts of South- 
ern California scenes, and who rarely 
goes out to take the views himself, 
visited the College the past week and 
took three exterior and six interior 
views for the purpose of preparing 
three or four cuts for the publication 
of the Educational Alliance. 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Rev. Henry W. Jones favored the 
church of Monrovia at their social on 
Thursday night with a rare treat. 
‘Bringing his stereopticon, he gave a 
rich selection of European views, and 
added some:very interesting sketches 
of the more famaqus cathedrals of the 
world. Rich men, in giving their 
béenefactions, frequently make a con- 
dition that their names shall not be 
mentioned for fear that they shall be 
importuned from too mapy quarters. 
Brother Jones made no such condi- 
tions at Menrovia, and we shall not 
hesitate to advise other churches to 
be bold enough to invite him to come 
and accompany them on 2 trip to 
Europe. They will be sure of an in- 
structive and atiractive entertain- 
ment. 

Father Abernethy and family of 
Poway have gone on a World's Fair 
vacation, well earned by his four 
years of faithful labor. 

At the First church, Los Angeles, 
“consecration” prayer-meeting, May 
18th; over fifty spoke. The spiritual 
life is rising. 


— 


BETHLEHEM CHAPEL. 


A praise service was held at Beth- 
lehem chapel, Sunday, May’ 7th, the 
occasion being the securing of the 
$9,500 needed for the purchase of a lot 
and the erection of the contemplated 
institutional church. Thecbapel was 
crowded with a happy people, among 
whom the face of Pastor Price was 
like the morning sun. The story of 
the year’s work in raising the money 
was graphically told by Brother 
Price. Many remarkable events in- 
dicated the providence of God in 
raising up friends. Mr. H. W. Mills, 
Vice-President of the Board of Di- 
rectors, spoke words of congratula- 
tion, and Mr. C. B. Day, besides con- 
ducting the praise-meeting, spoke the 
fellowship of the churches in this 
new movement. The congregation 
was given a chance to assist in a fund 
to be used in furnishing the church 
when erected. Three hundred dol- 
lars were subscribed in less than fif- 
teen minutes. Much of this was in 
dollar pledges and less, the children 
present writing their names to pledges 
of one dollar, twenty-five cents, or 
even less. Thus do the people of the 
vicinity show their appreciation of 
the movement. The best thing about 
the whole movement is the spiritual 
temple being erected. Souls are fre- 
quently being brought into the life 
of Christ, and are taking their place 
in the living temple. Plans have 
been adopted, and the erection of 
the building will be pushed. 


THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA INDIANS. 


BY DAVID BARROWS. 


In the div isions of this subject, I should like 
to speak first of the field. : 

One hundred years ago, when this Coast was 
settled by the Spaniards, it supported an im- 
mense population. Hundreds of tribes, and, 
at least, nine distinct linguistic families, with 
scores of dialects, have been named. The 
records of the Franciscan missions show that be- 
tween the years 1769 and 1834 there were baptiz- 
ed 79,000 converts. The same records show also 
a frightful mortality of 62,coo—a death-rate 
twice that of the negro slave, and four times 
that of the white race. | 

At the secularization of the missions in 1834, 
it is credited that there were fully 30,000 under 
the missions. | 

Of a race as mild and peaceful as the climate 
which sheltered them, these Indians lacked the 
fierce disposition, the endurance, the tenacity 
of life, displayed by the tribes by the east, and, 


jin a single generation, have almost entirely 


passed away. 

Four times, at least, small-pox has swept 
through these Southern tribes. Liquor has, 
probably, killed thousands, and despondency 
and disease so limited their fecundity that the 
death-rate has greatly predominated over the 
birth-rate. | 

And yet, to-day, the number of Indians in 
Southern California is, probably, larger than is 
generally supposed. In San Bernardino and 
San Diego counties, or bordering upon them, 


there are over 7,000 Indians. These divide 


into four families—the Mission Indians, the 


Cahuillas, the Pah-Utes, a small ‘number, and 
- five tribes of Apaches—the Hualapais, the Mo- 


haves, the Chemehuevi, the Yumas, and the 
Cocopahs. 

The Mission Indians are separated into three 
tribes—the Serranos, the San Dieguenos, and 
the Luisenos. Of the Cahuillas also there are 
really two tribes—those living in the Colorado 
desert, the Cahesons, and those living in the 
San Jacinto mountains, the Lugos. These two 
tribes are identical in origin and language, be- 
ing allied with the Colorado tribes; but the 
Lugos, in some prehistoric time, found their 
way out of the desert into their present home, 
the Cabuilla valley, and have become really a 
separate tribe. A mountain trail, fifty miles in 
length, connects them with the desert, but no 
white man is known to have traveled it. — 

A ride down through San Diego county car- 
ries one to the homes of most of the Mission 
Indians. Near San Jacinto is Saboba, a small 
Serrano village; a few miles from Temecula is 
Pechanga, a barren canyon, where live the 
remnant of the Temeculas. Here, if you turn 
to the left, a circuit of a hundred miles or so 
will take you through the Cahuilla valley to 
Warner’s ranch, Santa Isabel, Mesa Grande, 
and soon. To the right, the road leads over a 
spur of Palomar mountain into the Pala valley 
to Parma, Rincon, La Jolla, and then down 
the San Luis Rey river to the sea. Thirty 
little villages there are in all, some on tracts of 
barren, worthless land; some hidden away in 
canyons, or high on bleak little mesas; and 
some, saddest village sites of all, close to the 
towns of the white men. . 

Picturesque little places are most of them: 
Thirty or forty tiny adobes or jacals, the native 
brush house; patches of corn here and there 
where it may grow; a herd of lean ponies, and 


a rabble of dogs; a group of idle men, and an 


old woman weaving a basket or bringing an 
olla of water—these are things that usually 


meet one’s eye. The homes may be scantily 


furnished, but they are invariably neat and 
clean; and if there is anything to eat it will be 
well cooked, served with delicacy, and, if you 
have been living in the country for a week, you 
will relish it heartily. | 

Near Banning, on the Southern Pacific rail- 
road, is Potrero, the home of most of the Ser- 
ranos. The Indians of this village are ina 
better condition than almost any other, but last 
summer they had lost their crops through lack 
of water, and were looking anxiously forward 
to a winter of want. 

From Banning, the San Gorgonio Pass de- 
scends into that desolate valley, the Colorado 
desert, where even the mesquite and the cactus 
family sicken and aie, and scarcely a living 
creature breaks the solitude of this valley of un- 
utterable desolation. But in spots on the edge 
of this desert are the villages of the desert 
Cahuillas. 


are Indio, Martinez, Agua Dulce, Salton, and 
so on toward Yuma. Similarly, in the Mohave 
desert, to the north, around Hesperia and 
vicinity, during most of the year dwell a shift- 
ing population of Pah-Utes. The real home 
and reservation of these Indians is in Nevada; 
but, since early days, these ‘‘Arabs of the 
American desert,” as Fremont styled them, 
have wand:red back and fourth, and, at one 
time, were wont to descend into the San Ber- 
nardino valley, running off stock and commit. 
ting other depredations. 
believe, about 500 within our reach. 


Probably the most needy field—at any rate, 


the largest—is along the Colorado river. In 
Arizona, north of Fort Mohave, are the Moun- 
tain Hualapais, about 7co in number. They 
are properly included, because any work done 
among the Mohaves should extend to them. 
The Mchaves, including all at Fort Yuma, the 
Needles and the Colorado River Reservation, 
number 1,991 by the Government report. At 
the Colorado River Reservation, eighty miles 
‘south of Needles, are the remnant of the 
Chemehuevi, about 200 in number. The Yumas 
number about 1,200. Below Yuma, and along 
the Gulf on Mexican soil, are the Cecopahs. 
These are the Indians about us, in whom we 
are concerned, and for whose spiritual condi- 
tion we are accountable, numbering, as was 
before said, over 7,000 in all. The condition 
of these various tribes cannot be described as 
a whole. Different villages are in very differ- 
ent conditions of prosperity, advancement and 
morality. The progress of the Mission Indians 
has been beset with difficulties, The missions 
rescued them from what seems to have gener- 
ally been a very low state of savagery. Life, 
under these missions, while it somewhat ele- 
vated them, robbed them of their independence, 
and left them, in 1834, the most helpless, un- 
protected creatures in the world. They were 
neglected by both the Mexican and United 
States Governments in turn, and it was not un- 
til 1878 that an agency was established, Dur- 
ing these forty long years they were the wretch- 
ed prey of the cupidity, the cruelty, the evil 
mind of the white man. | 

Greatly reduced in numbers, robbed and cor- 
rupted, they have at last been settled upon 
little spots of land, which, in many instances, 
are almost worthless for cultivation, and are 
now expected to ‘‘rise,”’ | 

Consider how bitter are their circumstances 
and hard their condition, and yet they have re- 
sponded! The Government has never issued 
them anything beyond a few tools; they have 
been left beggared more than once; and yet to. 
day the Government report shows them to pos- 
sess over 1,200 horses, 1,500 head of cattle, 
and 2,500 sheep. They have generally worked 
hard; and, considering their obstacles, have in 
many cases done remarkably. 

In the Cahuilla Valley one old man owned 
sixty head of cattle, and two young men, cous- 
ins, between them have about forty head, while 
both own work teamsand saddle ponies. These 
are, of course, exceptional cases, At Potrero 
there are thrifty orchards, green alfalfa patches, 
and comfortable frame houses. And even at 
Pechanga—poor, worthless village—we saw 


last summer patch after patch of dried, half- 


In Palm valley is Agua Caliente; further on 


There are usually, 1 


grown corn that the Indians, too sanguine, alas! 
too industrious, perhaps, had planted with the 
vain hope that the late rains might bring it to 
maturity without irrigation, which, in their 
waterless canyon, they could not give, and for 
lack of which it had died. Contrary to the 
often expressed statement, they are good work- 
ers, They are the best and almost the only 
sheep-shearers in these parts. On a two days’ 
ride last spring we met three bands. They are 
good hands in orchards and vineyards; through 
the desert they are the section hands, and at 
Salton they run the salt works. They sre, 
however, very improvident; there is not a great 


do not often even begin to support them during 
parts of the year, there is much suffering, ¢s- 
pecially among the old and childless. — 

The division of land into severalty, if each 
Indian is given the forty acres of tillable land, 
and one hundred and twenty of grazing land, 
which, I believe, the bill provides, will do 
much to help them and encourage them to cul- 
tivate and improve their homes. Many of the 
Indians still have to fall back on nature, and 
secure such food as they can from the acorns 
and pine-nuts. Through the desert the mes- 
quite bean, the screw bean, the cactus fruit, 
and sometimes even the little seed-like dates 
from the desert palms, are staple articles of 
food. 

The Mission Indians and the Cahuillas are, 
nominally, Catholics. There are four priests 
who have charge of their spiritual welfare. In 
a single little home I have counted eleven 
rosaries. Conversion and baptism, under the 


| missions, are said to have been compulsory 


ceremonies, and yet the hold the Catholic faith 
as presented to them has obtained is very 
strong. In rare instancesit is beautiful. There 
is a very old Indian, named Juan Bautista, 
whose home, I think, is in Pauma, who was 
educated by the padres in the mission service. 
He has come to exercise the functions of a 
priest. Heconducted mass at the Cahuilla 
feast last summer, and the service was really 
touching, and the singing beautiful. Old Juan 
‘Bautisto, despite his bare feet and grizzly locks, 
is a rare character. But, on the whole, so far 
as practically bettering these Indians, Catholic- 
ism seems to be a failure. It does not appear 
to lay sny restrictions against drunkenness, 
gambling or immorality. It certainly does not 
teach them to be industrious or provident, and 
it occasionally robs them. At the summer 
feasts, which are one of the greatest evils to 
these Indians, thé priest is expected to come 
and pronounce a blessing. More than this, the 
Romish faith has by no means supplanted their 
heathenism. Almost every village has its 
medicine man, a person of superstitious rever- 
ence. He practices his arts of blood-sucking 
and incantations, and is often a source of evil 
influence. 

A pitiful incident which shows how the In- 
dians, in their darkened minds, have adopted 
the ceremonial observances of the Catholic 


| faith while retaining their heathen superstitions, 


is furnished in a letter from Mrs. Salsberry, the 
good teacher at Cahuilla. She writes: ‘‘Yes- 
terday I visited one of my boys, Lucas Lubo, 
who is dying, and one of the medicine men 
was ‘pow-wowing’ over him, beating and 
thumping him, and barking like a dog. It all 
made me very sad—then the darkness of their 
minds, beads on his neck, and a cand’e at his 
head.” 

The dances of these Indians are, most of 
them, more or less ceremonial. At Pauma 
there was held last fall a great large feast 
—a purely heathen ceremony. The old Pauma 
chief told me that they had two eagles which 
they had been raising many years which were 
to be sacrificed. : | 

The minds of all these Indians are befogged 
with degrading superstitions which the Catho- 


| lic faith, icstead of removing, rather tends to 
augment. 


A horrible ordeal is still frequently 
practiced upon maidens as they arrive at wom- 
anhood. A deep hole is dug, the girls are 
placed in it, the top is then covered over with 
brush and earth, fires are built inside, and the 
girls are thus confined for about five days, 
When removed they are ordinarily too weak to 
stand or move. | 

The sterling virtues of honesty and truthful- 
ness are native Indian virtues, and seldom cor- 
ruptible. They are all passicnately fond of 
gambling, however, and have an appetite for 
liquor. I believe it is well established that be- 
fore the coming of the whites, both ‘‘Digger’s 
and Apache preserved a strict morality; and 
there are villages to-day where this condition 
obtains. On the other hand, Agent Rust said 
to me last summer, ‘‘If the earth could open 
and swallow up Pechanga and the town of 
Temecula, it would be a blessing to the Indi- 
and” 
The moral degradation of the Colorado 
tribes is simply too dreadful to be discussed. 


_There is no missionary work done among these 


tribes at all. The agent at the Colorado River 
Agency reports in the significant words; ‘‘No 
missionaries ever visit this-reservation.” The 
Superintendent of the Fort Mohave school 
writes: ‘‘Here is a great field for missionary la- 
bor. Nothing of the. kind has ever been at- 
tempted among the Mohave Indians. I have 
tried to get several churches interested in the 
work, offering a home for a missionary, and a 
room for chapel use, but without success.” 
The Yumas are also without any missionary 
help. A few years ago they murdered and cre- 
mated their medicine man._ There is at Fort 
Yuma a contract school under Catholic charge, 
but its good influence is limited. The Coco- 
pahs are an ‘interesting people. There are 
a few camps on the river, but most of them live 
back in the Cocopah mountains, They prac- 


‘tice a little agriculture, but live mostly upon 
game, fish, clams, and the fruits of the desert. . 


They number, at a guess, five hundred. The 
Hualapais, north of Fort Mohave, are a wild 
and savage tribe. | 

Mr. L. M. McCowan writes from Fort Mo- 
have: “There is a vast difference between the 
mountain and valley Indians, The Hualapais 


are mountain Indians, bold and fearless, re- 


deal of work outside; and, as their reservations | 


markably good shots, daring riders, the best 


trailers in the world, cunning and treacherous, 
Unlike the Mohaves, they are exceedingly 
quarrelsome among themselves, and their quar. 
rels usually end in blows, knife or bullet 
wounds, or death,” 3 

There is a great work waiting to be done 
along the Colorado River. | 

The field among the Mission Indians is par- 
tially covered. At many villages Government 
day schools have been established, which are 
well filled and doing splendid work. The 
Catholics have two contract schools; one at 
Banning and one at San Diego. 

There has been opened, this year, an indus. 
trial school at Perris, which has accommodations 
for a hundred, and is more than filled. It pro. 
vides a splendid, happy home for a limited 
number of children. There is one Indian mis- 
sionary family in. Southern California, Rey. 
Mr. Wineland and wife, who live at Potrero. He 
is able to reach, however, only a limited num- 
ber of villages. The Woman’s Indian Rights 
Association have this winter sent to Coahuilla, 
Dr. Anna Johnson, who will do a grand work. 
The same Association has just established a 
hospital at Agua Caliente, or Warner’s Ranch. 
Several of the Government teachers have tried 
to start a Sunday-school, but the priests have 
forbidden attendance, and that has generally 
settled it. These are, though, beginning to 
appear hopeful indications of independence on 
the part of the Indians. They will now some- 
times attend services if the priest has been ab. 
sent for some time, and the memory of bis pro- 
hibition waned. Mr. Savage, the principal of 
the Perris school, pointed out to me, the other 
day, one of his little boys of whom ke told this 
story: ‘‘The priest was holding some holiday 
service, which greatly pleased the Indians, when 
this little fellow called out, ‘Where’s teacher ? 
Why .isn’t teacher here?’ ‘Qh,’ replied the 
priest, ‘we didn’t want her here; she’s a Protes- 
tant.’ ‘Well,’ replied the little boy, ‘if teacher’s 
a Protestant, guess I’m one, too.’” 

Many of the young men feel unsettled in 
their minds. The priests have for so many years 
been their advisors and friends that they cannot 
easily resist their authority, yet they appreciate 
the difference between the rule of the priests, 
who torbid the Bible, and countenance their 
vices, and the Christian love of their Protes- 
tant teachers and friends, who, unfortunately, 
are very few. Mrs, Salsberry gave to a num- 
ber of her advanced pupils at the beginning of 
the summer term Testaments, which made them 
very happy. One young man wrote to her 
that he had faithfully read his, and prayed. 

I was riding last summer through the Cah- 
uilla Reservation with a bright young man 
named Gabriel. He is a splendid fellow, and 
elected last fall to be captain. We discussed 
various things, and, finally, what I fear was a 
too faint flavor of piety in my conversation 
seemed to strike him, and he turned towards 
me and said, ‘*You ain’t religious, are you ?” 
I assured him that I tried to be, and showed 
him my pocket Testament. He looked eager- 
Jy at ita moment, and then remarked that it 
must be good to have one to read. He wished 
he could. 

Gabriel represents an increasing class of 
young men who want education, better homes, 
sober lives, and who feel, too, that they need a 
better religion, 

So much has been written about the inability 
and the disinclination of the Indian to improve, 
that, in spite of the overwhelming evidence to 
the contrary, this falsehood is credited. And 
of all the tribes of this continent, none have 
borne such a weight of opprobrium, ridicule 
and contempt asthe Mission Indians, They | 
are continually being classed as among the low- 
est of the human spegies, incapable of elevation. 
Yet, I know one of them who obtained a good 
government school education, who writes a 
beautiful hand and reads readily, and yet had 
no opportunities to learn until after he was 
thirty years of age, and who went to school 
while supporting his own family, his aged father 
and mother, and his mother-in-law. In one of 
Mrs. Salsberry’s letters, she says, “It is pa: 
thetic to see men twenty-five and thirty years 
of age by the side of little boys, learning their 
letters.” Surely, the courage and patience of 
such men as these might rise up and rebuke 
the recreant falsifiers who announce that ‘* these 
Indians are incapable of elevation, and have 
no desire to improve.” | 

The Indian everywhere is responsive to 
high teaching, to kindness and to love, and the 
Mission Indians are especially so; therejis a na- 
tive reverence in them which, despite their su- 
perstitions, is noble. At the feast of San Luis 
at Cahuilla, nearly two years ago, there were 
sitting around a fire a group of rough gamblers 
and cowboys, when old Juan Bautista approach- 
ed, and, in broken Spanish, began to tell that 
oldest of stories—the story of creation; how 
God had made the world, and the sun, and 
stars, and here had placed man. I suppose he 
thought we had never heard the story, and he 
told it while those rough men laughed and 
jeered. And I thought, Here is a contrast—an 
old Indian, perhaps the first of all his line to 
hear of God, impressed, believing; and here , 
are these representatives of our enlightened 
civilization, which despises the Indian’s lowly 
condition, mocking at the goodness of God. 
ii ee I was riding with another 

€ most gentle and thoughtful 
men I ever met, Roman—and I spoke of the 
of Ged. ** Si, he replied; 
Amna,” using his own Indian word for God— 

Amna es en todas partes” (God is everywhere). 
The reverence of his reply revealed a heart 
that felt the nearness of God, 

The Southern California Indians need Chris: 
tian friends who are capable of instructing, ad- 
vising and protecting them. They need 4 
Christianity that will lift them from the hea- 
thenism that clings to them so closely, and 
which will supply them with a firm foundation 
of faith; a Christianity that will lift them from 
the vices thrust upon them, elevate their lives, 
and brighten their faces of that look of despond- 
ing sadness that has become a quality of Indian 


character. 
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